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194 
ARBUTI CARMEN. 


I xnow the wildwood haunts where thou abidest, 
And, there, the mossy nooks where most thou 
hidest, 
Arbutus, sweet and shy. 


And this fair day, while April’s sun was climb- 
ing, 
And bird and brook in sweet accord were chim- 


ing 
Spring’s opening melody : 


By the old saw-mill with its wheel swift going, 
Half mad, half merry at the flushed stream’s 
flowing Z, 
We took a winding road : 


Rough yet and rutty from the winter travel 
Of clumsy wheels, that scooped the sodden 


gravel, 
And creaked with timbered load; 


A mountain-road none but the woodman uses, 
Or, haply some light-hearted group that chooses 
Brief inlet to the hills — 


Like me and mine —to find thee, sweet Arhu- 


tus 
Or chestnuts in the fall, where none dispute us, 
With hindering bars or bills, 


Like me and mine! [I think that king or kaiser 
Had borrowed pride to be the happy praiser 
Of girls and boys like mine. 


I think, O pale Arbutus ! thy pink flushes 
Less lovely than my maidens’ sudden blushes — 
Half human, half divine : 


That Light, and Love, and Joy — each heavenly 
painter — 
Lays on their cheeks, in hues than thine scarce 
fainter, 
Yet fading not with May. 


And thy coy blossoms by the mosses stifled, 
Of sweets, by lither arms were never rifled, 
Than of my boys to-day. 


With shouts of glee that set thy petals quaking, 
From every moss-plumed bank light echoes 
waking, 
They urged the frolic raid. 


O shy Arbutus! vain thy curtains mossy, 
yoy vain thy shield-like leaves so green and 
glossy 
To give thy thy beauties aid ! 


They - sweet flower, that pride is not thy 
iling, 
But is there not, I prithee, in thy “ trailing ’’ 
A touch of floral pride? 


- 
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Didst thou not inly laugh while hiding under 
Mosses and leaves — to fancy my glad wonder — 
As I thy charms espied ? 


And while thou hast — and mayst deserve — the 
credit 
Of being shy —just as the bards have said it — 
I cannot help the doubt : 


That if thou didst not understand thy beauty — 
Thou wouldst not hide from just a sense of duty, 
Glad not to be found out ! 


I must confess thou dost not love the garden, 
And shunnest paths the common footsteps 
harden, 
But may not this be tact — 


To make us woo thee in thy native wildwood — 
To fascinate alike, age, youth, and childhood — 
Mere coquetry in fact ? 


But, no! I see thee blush from vase and basket — 
Thy very white turns rosy as [ ask it — 
And sets my doubt at rest. 


I think thou art of all sweet flowers the shyest, 
And so shall seek thee more, as more thou 
fliest — 
To wear upon my breast. 
W. C. Rionarps. 
Boston Daily Advertiser. 


SHIPWRECK, 


A ona, low reach of level sand, 
Packed erewhile by the maddened waves 

As the storm-wind drove them toward the land, 
A boat on the shore and nothing more, 

To tell of the dead who sank to their graves 
By the sound of the wild sea’s roar. 


The ship went down at night, they say, 
Wrestling with wind and wave to the last, 

Like a great sea-monster fighting at bay, 
The fisherman tells how he heard the bells 

Ring in the lulls of the pitiless blast, 
Mingled with wild farewells, 


The winds are asleep, and the sea is still, 
Still as the wrecked beneath its waves, 
Dreamless of all life’s good or ill; 
A boat on the shore and nothing more 
Tells of the dead who sank to their graves 
To the sound of the wild sea’s roar. 
Evening Post. R. 8. Catron. 





THE QUESTION OF RACE IN FRANCE. 


From The Westminster Review. 
THE QUESTION OF RACE IN FRANCE.* 


FRANCE, regarded in the light of her 
scenery and produce, has been termed the 
Epitome of Europe, and not without some 
show of reason. The rich meadows of 
Artois and Picardy recall the Netherlands. 
Lorraine resembles (only too fatally) the 
Rhenine provinces of which a portion of 
her territory forms now a part. The up- 
lands of Franche Comté, studded with 
dairy farms, and backed by the Jura range, 
are suggestive of Switzerland. In Nor- 
mandy, the Englishman finds the chalk- 
streams and thatched cottages of his own 
southern counties; in Britany, the wolds 
of Yorkshire. Provence, with her olive, 
fig, and mulberry trees and fragrant shrubs, 
with the orange groves and palm trees of 
her Hyéres and Cannes, with her bright 
clear atmosphere and the blue Mediterra- 
nean washing her shores, recalls that Italy 
which Pliny said she really was; while the 
vine-clad valley of the Garonne —as much 
the Garden of France as Touraine herself 
—and Roussillon, the land of the almond, 
peach, and apricot, resemble, while they 
surpass in fertility, the neighbouring prov- 
inces of Spain. 

This variety in the scenery and produce 
is accompanied by a variety in the popula- 
tion of France. The differences which ex- 
ist amongst Frenchmen in the matter of 
moral and physical characteristics are, in- 
deed, so marked that none can fail to ob- 
serve them. Morally, the stubborn Bre- 
ton differs widely from the Provencal of 
quick and lively temperament; and physi- 
cally, the low-statured Auvergnat and Li- 
mousin from the well-built athletic Nor- 
man, and from their nearer neighbours of 
the Céte d’Or; while in both respects, the 
Basque stands wholly by himself amongst 
his fellow-countrymen. If we turn from 
casual observation to the more trustworthy 
evidence of statistics, we obtain, together 
with the confirmation of our impressions, 
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a mass of information as reliable as it is 
interesting. To take the matter of longev- 
ity: in this respect the Normans rank con- 
siderably above the average of Frenchmen 
generally, and their neighbours the Bre- 
tons in particular. On the other hand, the 
Bretons are as conspicuous for their immu- 
nity from, as the natives of Provence — its 
seaboard alone excepted — for their liabil- 
ity to, consumptive complaints, and weak 
or short vision. The Franche-Comtois 
possess the reputation of surpassing every 
other set of provincials in the number of 
pupils they send to the Ecole Polytech- 
nique in Paris, and of having furnished a 
large and distinguished contingent to the 
ranks of jurists, critics, and mathemati- 
cians. In these and many other respects 
does France, when statistically mapped 
out, present a varied appearance. 

Yet with all this variety in physique and 
temperament we must still acknowledge 
that a type, physical and moral, character- 
izes the French as a people. It is one we 
naturally associate with them ; one which, 
in its moral aspect, the events of the last 
eighteen months have, spite of a few in- 
stances to the contrary, served to bring 
out, and to contrast sharply with the no 
less characteristic type of their near neigh- 
bours and late opponents on the battle- 
field. If we ask how has this type been 
formed ? we cannot deny that as far as it 
is moral, it may in a measure be indebted 
to political and social influences, and that 
as far as it is physical, equally in a measure 
to hygienic conditions; but as the first 
class of circumstances have been far from 
stable and uniform, and as the second, the 
conditions of soil and climate, vary widely 
over France, we must look deeper — to the 
more subtle influence of race. We must 


' analyze the nation into its ethnic elements ; 


determine the proportions in which these 
occur, and assign to each element its prop- 
er value. 

In such an attempt we are at once con- 
fronted with the theories of two opposite 


* 1, Mémoires de la Société d’ Anthropologie de schools of ethnology. The one school tells 


Paris. Tomesi.ii, Paris. 1860-5. 
2. Bulletins de 


Paris. 1. Serie. Tomes i.-vi., II. Serie, i.-iv. Paris. 


la Societe d’ Anthropologie de | 


us that races are so mingled that primitive 
types are no longer represented on the 


8. Ethnogenie Gauloise. Par Rocet Bon pz BEL- earth; the other that a complex type which 


LocuetT. Tomesi.ii. Paris. 1861. 


4. Histoire de la Langue Francaise. Par E. Lit- 


TRE. Tomesi ii. Paris. 1869, 


has resulted amongst a people from the 
crossing of races must, by a law of nature, 
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not so much resolve itself into its constit- 
uent elements, as lose those which are least 
important or most adventitious, and so re- 
cur to the element which is most primitive. 
And these theories we find represented in 
the instance before us by two eminent his- 
torians of the French — Sismondi contend- 
ing that foreign intermixture has so pre- 
vailed in past ages amongst the inhabi- 
tants of France, as to render it impossible 
to distinguish one ethnic element from 
another; while M. Amédée Thierry claims 
for nineteen-twentieths of the present pop- 
ulation of the country a descent from what 
he deems the primitive element, the Celtic, 
but in its double form, Gaelic and Kymric. 
In the mean between these two opposite 
schools of ethnology the truth, we believe, 
lies. 

We propose, then, to consider the eth- 
nology — we are not sure whether ethnog- 
eny is not the fitter term — of the French 
people by the lights which history, on the 
one hand, and philology and anthropology 
on the other, afford. History, in her record 
of the distribution of races in ancient Gaul, 
and of the various modifications they have 
undergone, tells us what we are to expect 
as to the ethnic composition of the popu- 
lation of France: philology gives us some 
information, but her sphere is a limited 
one, owing to the remarkable phenomenon 
we have presented to us of a people un- 
learning their language without losing, to 
anything like an equal degree, their race, 
and so far justifying the plea anthropolo- 
gists raise in behalf of their study — viz., 
that a people may more easily lose their 
language than their physical type: and 
lastly, anthropology concerning herself with 
details of anatomy and physiology — stat- 
ure, colour of the eyes, hair, and skin, the 
proportions of the face, and pre-eminently 
of the brain, susceptibility to certain dis- 
eases — examines minutely and systemati- 
cally the ethnological character of the ex- 
isting population. In the matter of phi- 
lology, we must acknowledge our obliga- 
tion to M. Littré’s “ Histoire de la langue 
Frangaise,” a work which discusses with 
remarkable clearness and freedom from 
national prejudice the vexed question of 
the origin of the French tongue. The 
“ Mémoires” and “ Bulletins de la Société 
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d’ Anthropologie de Paris” lie before us: 
they contain a vast body of facts in refer- 
ence to our subject, and give evidence, es- 
pecially in the maps and papers contribut- 
ed by Drs. Broca, Boudin, and Lagneau, 
of careful and truly scientific observation. 
The exhaustive treatise of M. de Belloguet 
is, to say nothing of its intrinsic merits, a 
proof that the whole ethnological world 
of France has not been carried away by 
the ingenuity and talent which M. Amédée 
Thierry has displayed in his “ Histoire des 
Gaulois.” 

One word as to the meams anthropolo- 
gists possess in France for carrying on 
their observations, and as to the method 
they adopt in one particular subject of in- 
vestigation. Stature, as we have seen, is 
a note in ethnology, and an important one; 
but it becomes an impossibility to ascer- 
tain the average stature of a population 
and to compare it with that of another, 
unless the subjects for measurement can 
be selected impartially and indiscriminate- 
ly. Dr. Beddoe, who has taken no slight 
pains to ascertain the comparative stature 
of our own population, holds that of the 
four classes of the community he examined 
— private, lunatic, criminal, and military 
—the last is the least representative, from 
the fact that exceptional circumstances fre- 
quently lead our youth to enter the army, 
whereas, in France, the conscription fur- 
nishes us with fairly typical specimens of 
at least the lower classes of the popula- 
tion: the classes which, in the country dis- 
tricts, where there has been little change 
of residence, form the most favourable 
subject for ethnological study. The mul- 
tiplicity of exemptions from military ser- 
vice granted on account of deficiency of 
stature in any particular district is, of 
course, in inverse proportion to the aver- 
age height of the population of that dis- 
trict. MM. Broca and Boudin have given 
us the results of their studies of the re- 
cruiting lists, which are published yearly, 
in the form of maps on which the depart- 
ments of France appear light or shaded 
according to the paucity or multiplicity of 
exemptions. Facts of this sort form a 
sound basis for induction. But however 
ascertainable the comparative stature of a 
population may be through the means of 
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the conscription, its craniology, about 
which “savans’”’ would still rather know, 
is not so easily to be learnt. No “ décret,”’ 
royal, republican, or imperial, has ever 
fixed for the French conscript a standard 
of cranial capacity, or what is of more im- 
portance to the anthropologist, of cranial 
proportion, so that in this respect scientific 
inquiry when directed to the living subject 
must depend upon accuracy of observa- 
tion, or the willingness of the individual 
to be measured. As Dr. Beddoe, if we re- 
member rightly, testifies to the readiness 
which a Danish crew in the port of Bristol 
manifested in submitting their heads in a 
body to the measuring tape, we must hope 
that an equally accommodating turn is to 
be met with amongst our neighbours, who 
have the reputation of not lacking cour- 
tesy. Craniometry, to judge from the en- 
gravings before us of the elaborate con- 
trivances employed for this purpose, has 
been brought in France to a high pitch of 
perfection; but as individuals, like races, 
differ from one another as to the thickness 
of their skulls, anthropology puts slight 
store by the living subject when desirous 
of accurately ascertaining cranial capacity. 
And there need be no lack of subjects for 
such exact and accurate study. Cemete- 
ries, ossuaries, tumuli, dolmens, the com- 
mon sepulchres of the lowly in recent 
times, the tombs of the mighty in the far 
past of our world’s existence, with inscrip- 
tion*or without, all alike furnish a field of 
study which is the anthropologist’s own, 
where he may examine and test at his will 
the brain capacity of our remote ancestors, 
and speculate as to the races to which they 
belonged. With regard to the method 
adopted in the measurement of skulls, the 
following is that which M. Broca advocates, 
and himself adopts. The skull is reversed 
and the orbits filled with cotton. Fine 
shot is then poured in through the “fora- 
men magnum ” till apparently the skull is 
filled. Through the insertion of an instru- 
ment in the form of a cone the shot, is 
forced into the small cavities, which with- 
out such pressure it would not reach. 
When the vacuum thus formed has been 
refilled, the skull is emptied and the shot 
poured into a graduated tube, its amount 





indicating the capacity of the skull. In 
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this way twenty skulls may be measured 
and tabulated by an expert hand in the 
course of an hour. Of the positive infor- 
mation to be gained by accurate measure- 
ments of this sort, there can be little doubt 
— unless, indeed, craniology be utterly at 
fault — with the results before us of M. 
Broca’s examination of more than 350 
specimens, representing, as the cemeteries 
from which they were taken prove, differ- 
ent periods and different classes of French 
history and society. 

To the inquirer into the question of race 
in France, language, we have said, offers 
no very fruitful field for research. The 
use of a Latin-derived tongue varied by 
many, but still homogeneous dialects and 
patois is spread like an alluvium over the 
whole country with the exception of Low- 
er Britany and the Basque provinces, in 
which districts the Celtic tongue in its 
Kymric form, and the “ Escuara” or 
“ Euscara” respectively crop up, forma- 
tions of earlier origin — the latter, indeed, 
a language of great antiquity, and owning 
no affinity with any Indo-European tongue. 
As we shall have occasion to refer here- 
after to these two exceptional langages, 
when dealing with the evidence of history 
as to the Bretons and the Basques, we 
shall confine ourselves at present to the 
subject of the national speech of France. 
The comparatively speedy and almost’ uni- 
versal adoption throughout Gaul of the 
particular lingua rustica of Rome, out of 
which modern French was subsequently 
developed, is by no menus unimportant, as 
indicating how thoroughly Roman in- 
fluences penetrated Gallic society, and how 
widely the network of Roman organiza- 
tion was spread over the land, but it de- 
tracts from the evidence which a less gen- 
eral diffusion of the tongue would have 
supplied as to the race of those who spoke 
it. On this point, proving too much, it 
proves very little; for none will contend 
that the Gallic populations became as 
Roman in blood as in speech. It is with 
regard to the introduction, and the amount 
introduced, into Gaul, not of a Roman, but 
a Teutonic element that the French lan- 
guage has been taken as a touchstone. 
What share has the Teuton had in mould- 
Ing the speech of the country of which he 
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became possessed, and what signs has he 
thus shown of his presence? To answer 
this question we must touch in a very few 
words upon the origin of the French 
tongue. 

Max Miiller’s theory, as put forth in his 
“ Nuances Germaniques jetées sur les mots 
Romains,”’ is that the Romance languages, 
modern French consequently amongst 
them, were not such as would have been 
developed amongst the Romans of Italy or 
of the provinces, but were such as the bar- 
barians, and especially the Germans, were 
likely to have evolved in learning and 
appropriating Latin. In other words, 
they were the result of Latin being spoken 
by German mouths, or, to vary slightly, 
the proverbs as to the perfection of mod- 
ern Italian, they were “lingua Latina in 
bocca Tedesca.” On this point he is di- 
rectly opposed by M. Fuchs, who contends 
that their languages were evolved from 
the Latin without being affected by any 
German influence whatever. Between 
these two disputants M. Littré takes up a 
middle position. He lays down this gen- 
eral principle —that we must look for the 

arentage of the Romance languages of 

rance, i.e., the Provencal and modern 


French, not to the Latin of literature, but 
to its popular form, and that form, too, 


which was in use not in the time of Augus- 
tus, but four or five centuries after, at the 
period of the disorganization of the Em- 
pire, at a time when the language had al- 
ready suffered considerable corruption on 
the lips of those who did not know it 
grammatically — when genders were al- 
ready being confused, and _ inflections 
dropped. Gregory of Tours the last au- 
thor in Gaul who could pretend to any 
Latinity before Latin became a dead 
tongue, complains that his grammar was 
ever suffering from the solecisms which 
met his ears, and of which, doubtless, he 
was himself guilty in speaking. Yet, this 
process of gradual and progressive cor- 
ruption was not brought about through 
barbarian invasion, but came from within. 
Accompanying it was another process, that 
of evolution : a process the result of which 
is shown in the fact that the Romance lan- 
guages possess an undoubted adyantage 
over the mother tongue, from which they 
have otherwise signally deteriorated, in 
the use of a pronominal article, definite 
and indefinite, and of a perfect definite 
tense and a conditiopal mood in the verb. 
Possibly, as M. Littré observes, the canon 
of purism was neglected in Rome itself 
after the downfall of the Empire, and its 
negleet may have produced in this instance 
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a beneficial result: or possibly, as we_ven- 
ture to think, Greek influences may have 
led to these innovations: the influence in 
Gaul of Marseilles and her sister-colonies, 
and of Greek studies carried on in the 
schools which sprung up under the Roman 
dominion. But in this process again we 
find no trace of the Teuton. Where he 
has left his mark is in the occurrence of 
the aspirate before certain words in French 
whose Latin originals are without it, and 
in the fact that where synonyms were in 
vogue in Latin, the use of the one word 
and the disuse of the other seems to have 
been determined by the existence of a cog- 
nate word in German. As instances of 
words thus.becoming aspirated we may 
quote “haut”; “altus,” and “hurler ;” 
“ululare,” where the German “hoch ” and 
“heulen” suggest the reason of the 
change; while of the use of the one, and 
the disuse of the other of two synonyms 
we may mention “focus” (whence “ feu”) 
adopted rather than “ignis;” “laxare” 
(whence “laisser ”) rather than “ sinere ;” 
“laxus” (whence “lache” rather than 
“ segnis,” owing to the attraction exer- 
cised by the cognate forms in German, 
“feuer” and “ funkeln,” “lassen” and 
“Jaz.” In the terms of warfare and civil 
administration which the Teuton intro- 
duced into the popular Latin of Gaul, and 
which amount to over nine hundred words 
in number, we have further witness to his 
presence, as well as to the nature of the 
mutual relation of the two races, the 
Gallo-Roman and the Frank, just as in our 
own language the Welsh origin of many 
words that refer to the household life is an 
index of the subjection of the Celt to the 
Englishman. Yet with this vast importa- 
tion of words into the vocabulary, the 
syntax of the French tongue bears no 
trace whatever of the Teuton. The popu- 
lar Latin, the spoken tongue of Gaul, was 
adopted by her German conquerors. They 
moulded it, in a measure: they varied and 
enriched its vocabulary, but they learnt it 
all the same, and unlearnt their own 
speech. That they did so argues, as it 
seems to us, that they were not numeri- 
cally predominant over their Gallo-Ro- 
man subjects even in the north of Gaul; 
otherwise it is strange they shoul 
not have retained their own speech; for, 
inferior, as their civilization may have been 
to that of the native population, it was 
not so inferior as to account for this phe- 
nomenon. 

To turn to the evidence of history. 
The ethnological school whose tenet is 
that no primitive types are any longer rep- 
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resented on the face of the earth, may be 
ready to point, with regard to France, to 
the history of that country since the Ro- 
man conquest for a justification of their 
opinions. In the wars which preceded and 
accompanied the conquest it is computed 
that one-fourth of the native population 
— Barbarian tribes in their turn, 
ike birds of prey, at once presage and at- 
tend upon the decline of the Roman power 
in Gaul. In the fifth century of our era 
two distinct colonizations, each followed 
by a century of more or less independent 
rule are effected by German tribes: one 
by the Visigoths, the other by the Burgun- 
dians —a people partly of Vandal, partly 
of Scandinavian extraction. The Franks, 
likewise of German origin, bring a large 
portion, and in time nearly the whole of 
the country, beneath their sway, proving 
their power in the legacy of their name. 
Hordes of Saracens overrun the southern 
provinces, and hold during forty years 
their footing in Languedoc; and lastly in 
this list of invasions the tall ships of the 
Normans, the terror for more than an hun- 
dred years of every river of France that 
flowed into the English Channel, or the 


Atlantic land, in the tenth century, their 
pirate masters on the shores of Neustria. 


Add to this catalogue of foreigners the 
constant importation under the Romans, 
and probably the Merovings as well, of a 
motley element in the persons of domestic 
and agricultural slaves, and we have in- 
deed a numerous and varied array of 
tribes who have intermingled with one 
another on French soil for centuries past. 
Sismondi’s protest against pride of pedi- 
gree in France seems no unjustifiable one. 
“Tous les éléments ont été mélés par le 
temps, et dans toutes les classes de la 
société il y a sans doute des Frangais qui 
descendent du Romain comme du Celte, 
du Germain comme du Scythe, de l’esclave 
comme de l’homme libre.” 

Yet notwithstanding this evidence of 
foreign and heterogeneous intermixture, 
we are so far one with the school of eth- 
nology whose doctrine is persistence of the 
primitive type, as to deem it of all import- 
ance to examine omnny what we may 
term the earlier strata of the population 
of Gaul. On this subject M. Amédée 
Thierry is too well known as the historian 
par excellence of the Gauls not to claim 
our attention. Moreover, the ingenious 
system of Gallic ethnology which he has 
created, inconsistent though it is with the 

luin unadorned statements of Cesar, has 
en till of late, and in many quarters is 
atill, so widely and readily accepted as the 
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clue to the interpretation of the facts 
which anthropological investigation pre- 
sents to us, that its truth or falsity be- 
comes a matter of no slight importance to 
the elucidation of our subject. We give, 
then, while we do not hesitate to criticize, 
M. Thierry’s classification of the races of 
ancient Gaul. They are these: —1. The 
Iberian in its two branches, Aquitanian, 
and Ligurian. 2. The Gaelic or Celtic. 
3. The Kymric, or Kymro-Belgic. 4. The 
Greek. 

The Iberian parentage of the Aquitani 
seems to be pretty clearly made out by a 
corsensus of authors, Pagan and Christian, 
as to the resemblance between the two 
peoples in point of physical configuration, 
a dress, and customs, as well as by 
the testimony of language itself. Re- 
stricted to the three most western valleys 
of the Pyrenees although the use of the 
“ Escuara’”’ now is in France, yet the lan- 
guage is written on the face of the coun- 
try in the names of hill, dale, and river — 
from the Pyrenees to the Garonne, and 
over a large portion of the Peninsula, the 
otmedtedant home of the Iberian race. 
Whether its use had once prevailed to the: 
north of the Garonne, and whether the 
tribes who there spoke it, had been driven: 
down into the south-western corner of 
Gaul in which we find them when the light 
of history is first thrown across these ob- 
scure regions, is a question as to which we 
may speculate, but which we cannot de- 
cide in the affirmative from local nomen- 
clature. Of the Ligurian branch of the 
Iberian stock —if indeed it belonged to 
this stock at all—we know in one way 
still less: no dielect or patois of Ligurian 
origin surviving even in the most retired 
mountain valley to link the — with 
the past. Yet their name, if Thierry’s de- 
rivation of it from a Basque word, “lig- 
or’ — living on high, be a true one, so far 
argues the Iberian parentage he assigns 
them. The district these tribes occupied 
in Gaul— we can scarcely say possessed, 
for other tribes shared it with them — 
stretched from the sources of the Garonne 
to the Var; but their standing ground in 
Gaul was narrowed by reverses and de- 
feat. Hardy and industrious as the Ligu- 
rian race is represented to have been, it was 
not one born to govern or to display the 
higher and the nobler virtues of humanity. 
Their maritime tribes were much addicted 
to piracy, while those of the inland and | 
mountainous districts followed the chase 
or worked for Celtic employers. In no por- 
tion of Gaul may we more naturally look 
than in this its south-eastern region not 
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only for the influence of Roman civiliza- 
tion, but the infusion of Roman blood, and 
when we add, as we must, a Greek element, 
the Gothic and Saracenic admixture of 
later days, and the motley tribe of mer- 
chants and civil employés that ever 
thronged the entrance to the highway of 
the Rhone, when once Gaul had been 
merged into the vast empire which made 
all the Roman world kin, we can scarcely 
expect to find onr ground trodden by the 
feet of so many nations the vestiges of 
the Ligurian race as clear and distinct as 
we may those of the Iberian or Aquitanian 
amongst the retired valleys that nestle on 
the northern slope of the western Pyr- 
enees. 

The people next in order on Thierry’s 
list is the one whose Latin name of 
“ Galli” we find applied as a general po- 
litical term to the whole body of the Gallic 
tribes, but which specially belonged to 
those who occupied the large central re- 

ion of Gaul. With this people we are 
introduced to the peculiarities of M. 
Thierry’s system, and we shall do well at 
once to point them out. Known to every 
schoolboy is Cesar’s classification of the 
tribes of Gaul. With the first of his classes 


of tribes we have already done; the other 
two, the Galli, or, as they call themselves, 


the Celt, and the Belge remain. To the 
first of these two latter Caesar assigns the 
region between the Garonne and the Seine 
and the Marne; to the second, that be- 
tween the two last-named rivers and the 
Rhine. Thierry alters or modifies the 
nomenclature, and redistributes the terri- 
tories of these two sets of tribes. The 
term “Celtez,” which we have the high 
authority of Cesar for considering as that 
by which the central tribes called them- 
selves, Thierry discards, as not being ge- 
neric, but simply local and accidental — 
signifying dwellers in the forest (Ceiltach) 
—whereas the term “Galli,” for what 
reasons we shall presently see, was gen- 
eric. That of Belge he likewise discards, 
as applicable to a few tribes alone. Taking 
Cesar’s statement as to the difference in 
point of language, customs, and political 
institutions, enoe the Galli and the 
Belge in as harsh a sense as that in which 
it is viewed by the supporters of the Ger- 
man origin of the northernmost of these 
two peoples, and not modifying it by Stra- 
bo’s testimony to the effect that it was 
between the Aqujtani and the “rest of 
the Galli” that the true racial distinction 
lay, M. Thierry, in the face of opposing 
evidence, deems the difference between 
these two upper sections of Gaul in point 
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of language clearly made out, and on the 
strength of this conclusion he bases his 
nomenclature. As the South of Britain 
was occupied by tribes of Gallic, and by 
some of Belgic origin, he looks to its ex- 
treme regions of Wales and Cornwall for 
the language of ancient Belgium, and finds 
it is the still-spoken “kymraig” of the 
Welsh, and its kindred, though dissevered 
dialect, the Cornish. On this ground he 
ap lies the term “Kymry” to the tribes 
of Northern Gaul. By parity of reasoning, 
as well as from the resemblance of their 
name, he concludes that the Galli, who 
were of kindred origin, and whose name 
he interprets as the Latin rendering of 
“ Gael” or “ Gaid-heal,” must have spoken 
“ Gaelic ;” the language which constitutes 
the other branch of the Celtic speech, and 
which is represented at the present day in 
the Gaelic of Scotland, the Manx, and the 
Erse. Thus he lays aside Czsar’s nomen- 
clature, and adopts one based on linguist- 
ie grounds. In no closer conformity with 
the text of Cesar is our historian’s geo- 
graphical distribution of these two sets of 
tribes. The Gael’s the first arrived by 
many centuries, and the undisputed mas- 
ters of the soil, except in the Iberian and 
Ligurian districts, are in the sixth or 
seventh century B.c. driven from their 
possessions, first in the north and subse- 
quently in the west of Gaul by tribes of 
kindred extraction, whom, equally with 
their Belgic successors, M. Thierry terms 
Kymry. The centre more or less, and the 
whole of the eastern and south-eastern 
districts were thus all that remained to 
the Gael. The Vosges, the highlands of 
Burgundy, the western boundary of Au- 
vergne, and the Cevennes formed the bar- 
rier beyond which he stood his ground. 
If he remained in the west at all, it was 
only on sufferance and in subjection to his 
Kymric kinsman and lord. The state- 
ments in the “ Commentaries,” which ap- 
pear to contradict this arrangement, are 
met by the supposition that over the wide 
region between the Seine and the Ga- 
ronne, Gaelic and Kymric tribes had be- 
come in language, customs, and political in- 
terests, so far one body as to justify their 
classification under the one common name 
which Cesar gives them, and to render 
them politically distinct from the Kymric 
tribes to the north of the Seine. 

But we have by no means exhausted the 
stores of M. ierry’s ingenuity. His 
“Kymry” are none other than the Cimbri 
of Jutland, the terrible opponents of 
Rome, and the Cimmerii of the Euxine. 
Whether the one or the other, or both of 
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these ethnological couplings, which cur 
historian has attached so deftly on the 
combined strength of a passage or two of: 
Strabo, and Diodorus Siculus and a Welsh 
triad will hold, is not to our present pur- 
pose. It may, indeed, occur to us as 
strange that so great a people as the Cim- 
bri— for Tacitus attests their former im- 
portance — should, in this their earliest 
invasion of Gaul, have left behind them, 
in Jutland, a name which, according to 
Thierry, they brought with them from the 
Euxine; strange, too, that when the Cim- 
bri of historical flesh and blood — no shad- 
owy Kymry arising out of truly Cim- 
merian darkness — did appear in Cesar’s 
time on the plains of Belgium, they did 
not find more than one tribe to recognize 
their connection, and this tribe the ac- 
knowledged descendants of a body of war- 
riors left behind in these parts on the oc- 
casion of the great Cimbrian invasion of 
the south of Gaul. 

We have dwelt thus at length upon M. 
Thierry’s novel nomenclature and distribu- 
tion of the tribes of ancient Gaul, and for 
reasons we have already given. The fact 
is, these Kymry and Gaels meet us every- 
where, in every “Mémoire” and “ Bulle- 
tin” of the French Anthropological So- 
ciety that treats of the ethnology of 
France. M. Broca himself, than whom no 
“savan” of that society claims from us 
higher respect, frees himself, as it seems to 
us, only gradually, and that not without 
M. de Belloguet’s help, from the spell 
under which M. Thierry had laid him and 
his compeers. For the ethnological para- 
dox involved in this Kimro-Gaelic division 
is none other than this— that the Celtic 
stock was distributed in Gaul in two 
branches, differing, as indeed was —— 
in language, and wholly unlike one 
another, as we shall see, as to physical ap- 
pearance in everything that is allowed to 
constitute distinction of ee. 

Now this system of M. Thierry’s strikes 
us as faulty in more than one respect. 
To begin with: in the very matter on 
which he bases his famous classification 
of Kymry and Gaels —viz., distinction 
of language. The readiness with which 
the two confederations of tribes, the north- 
ern and the central, could enter into con- 
certed action, and the fact of their com- 
mon attendance at the same deliberative 
assembly militate against the notion that 
such a Gifference existed between the lan- 
guages of the two sets of tribes as is now 
to be found between the Kymric and 
Gaelic dialects. The Welsh-speaking 
Welshman and the Erse-speaking Irish- 
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man of the present day, the linguistic rep- 
resentatives of those Kymry and Gaels, 
would unquestionably, find considerable 
difficulty in understanding one another. 
Moreover, M. de Belloguet has shown as 
the result of a careful examination of 321 
words —the sum total of those which 
have come down to us as Gallic— that 
about two-thirds of these are equally re- 
ferable to a Kymric and a Gaelic source; 
a fact which inclines us to doubt whether 
more than one language — whatever its 
varieties of dialect — was spoken in Gaul 
of Celtic origin, that is to say—for the 
Iberian in the south spoke a tongue of his 
own. 

But if no ground can be found for this 
bifurcation of the Celtic stock in Gaul in 
the difference of language, can one be dis- 
covered in the difference of physical type? 
Did the Gallic — or to pad ethnological- 
ly, Celtic —race present any difference of 
this kind? This, indeed, is a question 
with which an historian as such was not 
bound to concern himself; yet, as a mat- 
ter of fact, the author of the “Histoire 
des Gaulois ” states in his preface that he 
considers his position materially strength- 
ened by the result of anthropological in- 
vestigation carried on by the late eminent 
physiologist, M. W. Edwards, amongst 
the populations of France. Whether it is 
so or no remains to be seen; at any rate 
the argument from the anthropology of 
the ancient Gauls cannot be deemed for- 
eign to our examination of M. Thierry’s 
system. Thanks to the pen of the classi- 
cal historians and poets, and the chisel of 
the sculptors of antiquity, we possess a 
few Gallic portraits, which taken together 
afford us some idea of the physical char- 
acteristics of this people. The points 
about the physiognomy and configuration 
of the Gauls, which seem to have made the 
deepest impression upon the Romans, are 
stature and colour of hair. Caesar says 
that the Gauls were at first inclined to 
despise the Roman soldiers for their short- 
ness of stature. Still they were, in this 
respect, themselves inferior to the Ger- 
mans. Suetonius tells us of a mad freak 
Caligula indulged in when desirous of 
swelling the number of his German cap- 
tives. He selected the tallest of the Gauls 
about him, and bade them redden their 
hair and let it grow in German fashion. 
To judge from a passage in Tertullian, the 
difference between the two nations in col- 
our of hair was not great; it was prob- 
ably not more than that which is denoted 
by the difference between the two words 
“flavus”? and “rutilus,” for the Father 
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rebukes the matrons of Rome for dyeing 
their hair with the golden red of the saf- 
fron to make it resemble the chevelures of 
Gallic and German beauties. Curiously 
enough we have no mention of any colour 
as characteristic of the Gallic eye till we 
come to Ammianus Marcellinus, who gives 
it as a bluish-grey (xaporéc). For the con- 
tour of face and shape of head we must 
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Thierry’s distribution of Kymry and Gaels. 
His anthropological observations thus 
seeming to tally with his friend’s histori- 
cal speculations, it was an easy and a nat- 
ural step for M. Edwards to adopt asa 
nomenclature for his two types that which 
the historian had applied in his novel and 
ingenious scheme of Gallic history to the 
tribes of the north and centre of Gaul 


turn to the bas-reliefs and medals. Un-|respectively; the Belge and Celte of 
fortunately, none of the former bear in-{our unsophisticated boyhood. Thus the 


scriptions, and we are left to draw the in- 
ference that they are Gallic from the local- 
ities in which they are found. Such as 
they are, together with a far more numer- 
ous collection of coins and medals, they 
present the type of a long-shaped head 
and face with a slightly curved nose. 
The medal, which has been termed the 
“ ZEs grave” of Rimini from its size and 
the locality in which it was brought to 
light, is perhaps of more value than any 
other for its expression of this type. But 
as the tribe of the Senones who had col- 
onized this part of Cisalpine Gaul, and 
some member of which was with little 
doubt the subject of the medal, occupied 
in Gaul proper a borderland between M. 
Thierry’s Kymry and Gaels, the tribe to- 
gether with its Cisalpine representative 
has been claimed for both of these two 

eoples. A few medals have been found 
in the southern and central districts to re- 
present another type — that of a head and 
face of a rounder form — but they are al- 
together in a minority. The noticeable 
point about them is that the type of fea- 
tures they represent bears a close resem- 
blance to that which occurs on the coins 
found in Iberian Gaul. The general con- 
clusion we come to is that only one type 
—viz., a tall blonde one, was known to 
the Roman historians and poets as Gallic, 
but that another type did exist, as is 
shown by the medals. But according to 
M. Thierry’s division of the Gauls into 
two races, the latter should have been as 
well known as the former. 

Still, whatever the physical features of 
the ancient Gauls were, Thierry, as we 
have said, considers his position strength- 
ened by the results of M. Edwards’ an- 
thropological studies of the present popu- 
lation of France. These, as far as they 
were carried on, for death unfortunately 
cut short the work of that eminent labour- 
erin the field of science, were to the ef- 
fect that a duality.of type was clearly dis- 
coverable amongst the French of the 
present day; occurring, too, as M. Ed- 
wards somewhat hastily concluded, in 
such a manner as to correspond with 





one type was termed “Kymric,” and 
the other “Gaelic;” and thus the new 
Gaelic ethnography received an apparent 
degree of support, but which was wholly 
a fictitious one from scientific observation. 
M. Edwards’ types are drawn in his “ Car- 
actéres physiologiques des races hu- 
maines,” with too accurate a pencil for us 
not to give them. 


** Type Kymrique. — Téte longue, front large 
et elévé, le nez recourbé, la pointe en bas et les 
ailes du nez relevées, le menton fortement pro- 
noncé et saillant, la stature haute, 

** Type Gall. — Téte arrondie de maniére 4 
se rapprocher de la forme spherique, front 
moyen, un peu bombe et fuyant vers les tempes, 
yeux grands et ouverts; le nez a partir de la 
depression @ 8a naissance est 4 peu pres droit, 
e’est 4 dire qu’il n’a aucune courbure pro- 
noncée; l’extremité en est arrondie ainsi que le 
menton; la taille est moyenne.”’ 


Minute as these descriptions are, and 
we could scarcely wish them more so if 
needed for detective purposes, they fail, 
like photographs, to represent the colour 
of the eyes and hair. We shall rectify 
these omissions on the part of M. Edwards 
from other sources, and write under the 
Kymric portrait, blue or bluish-grey eyes, 
and fair hair and complexion; and under 
the Gaelic, brown eyes and brown or dark 
hair and complexion. Here, then, un- 
questionably, two opposite types are pre- 
sented to us; and so far from questioning, 
we point out their existence in the popu- 
lation of France. But we must express 
our surprise that so intelligent and clear- 
sighted a physiologist as M. Edwards un- 
doubtedly was, should have supposed that 
a duality of type in the population neces- 
sarily bore out Thierry’s duality of the 
Celtic stock; or that types so opposite as 
that he had portrayed could both have 
been Celtic. 

What, we may now ask, is the actual 
distribution of the physical type in France 
at the present day? Absolute purity of 
type of any sort we cannot, indeed, ex- 
pect to find. Subject as France has been 
in so great a degree not only to foreign 
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intermixture, but to the crossing of her 
early races, an approximation to such puri- 
ty is all we can look for, and this only 
in exceptional instances. But it is no 
easy matter to ascertain what the phys- 
ical characteristics of a population are; 
for the information furnished by the note- 
books of anthropological observers must 
be more or less partial. There is, in fact, 
only one of the characteristics we care to 
learn, about which we can inform our- 
selves with any degree of certainty, and 
that is stature. Tie “Comptes rendus 
du recrutément de l’armée” help us to 
this: as to other points which they fail to 
register, we must glean that information 
from other, though less dependable sources. 
We have already alluded to the maps 
which MM. Broca and Boudin have formed 
upon these lists, and shall proceed to no- 
tice afew of their most salient features. 
M. Broca examines the military returns 
over a period of nineteen years, frum 1831 
to 1849 inclusive, and arranges the depart- 
ments of France according to the amount 
of exemptions from service on account of 
deficiency of stature which had been grant- 
ed in each department during this period.* 
The sequence thus brought out proves to be 
by no means irrespective of geographical 


position : the exemptions occurring less fre- 
quently, in other words, the stature of the 
population being highest in the depart- 
ments of the north and north-east, lowest 
in those, to speak generally, of the south 


and west of Fiance. So much so, that a 
line drawn, as M. Broca draws it, 4 
ly across the country, from the bay of Mt. 
St. Michel to Grenoble, so as to divide 
France into two unequal portions, separ- 
ates the region in which high stature pre- 
vails from that in which low stature is the 
rule. M. Broca then traces another line, 
parallel for the most part to his first, 
from a point on the north-west coast, 
which is marked by the commencement of 
the boundary line between Picardy and 
Normandy, to the base of the Franche 
Comté. In this way three zones are 
formed. The south-western zone contains 
fifty-one departments (Corsica is excluded 
altogether) three-fifths of the geographi- 
cal extent, and nineteen millions of the 


* In the second, and we believe the latest, num- 
ber of a third and yet incomplete volume of the 
* Memoires de la Societe d’ Anthropologie de Paris,” 
which has come into our hands since writing the 
above. M. Broca has published another map refer- 
ring to a period of thirty years, from 1831 to 1860. 
The order of the departments is slightly varied on 
this map from that given in the first, but the differ- 
ence is not such as to affect in the least our general 
argument, 
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| population of France; the north-eastern 


zone, twenty-one departments, nine mil- 
lions of inhabitants, and about one quarter 
of the acreage of the country; while the 
intermediate belt contains thirteen depart- 
ments, six millions of inhabitants, and 
about one-sixth of the acreage —the av- 
erage stature of its population being high- 
er than that of the south-western zone, 
lower than that of the north-eastern. M. 
Boudin’s corresponding map, which refers 
to a subsequent period —viz. from 1850 
to 1859, gives much the same results; 
while a second map of his, formed upon 
the returns for the Cuirassier service, in 
which a higher degree of stature is re- 
quired, coincides generally with his fir:t, 
and with M. Broca’s, while it offers some 
curious points of difference. How widely 
one department may differ from another 
in the stature of its population we see by 
looking at the two departments which oe- 
cupy respectively the highest and the low- 
est places in the scale —viz., Doubs and 
Correze. In the former, the exceptions 
granted for deficiency of stature amount 
to 23: in the latter, to 189 per 1000; 
while as to the difference between the 
three zones, we find the average of exemp- 
tions to amount in the north-eastern zone 
to 42-8, and in the south-western to 89-3, 
in the intermediate one to 568 per 1000; 
the south-western division thus furnishing 
twice as many exemptions as the north- 
eastern. 

Before going farther into statistics, we 
may ask, How are these wide differences 
to be accounted for, and what do they im- 
ply? It may be urged that they are the 
result of what French ethnologists term 
“les milieux;” and if such they are, they 
are valueless of course, as indications of 
distinction of race. But although soil, 
climate, and above all, quality of food, are 
conditions calculated to affect the stature 
of a population, it will be evident, after a 
very slight inspection of the statistics our 
maps furnish, that the differences we have 
glanced at cannot wholly, if at all, arise 
from causes of this kind: To take first 
the matter of soil. In Touraine, the gar- 
den of France, the exemptions — we are 
dealing only with those which are granted 
on account of deficient stature — amount 
to 117; in the fertile district of Li- 
magne d’ Auvergne, to 149 per 1000; while 
as a rule they are numerous throughout 
the Aquitanian group of departments, 
which is by no means a barren region. 
In the next place, the influence of climate. 
As the lines of demarcation between these 
zones run, not horizontally but obliquely, 
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and wholly irrespective of latitude, we 
have here plainly no adequate cause of 
these differences. Nor will the vicinity of 
mountains serve better as an explanation ; 
for the population in the neighbourhood 
of the Jura range is as remarkable for its 
height as that of the the two Alpine de- 
partments for its shortness of stature. 
Quality of food, again, however undeniablé 
its influence, will not account for the phe- 
nomena before us. The Normans, for in- 
stance, are notorious for good living. 
With them “les domestiques sont nourris 
comme les maitres,” as a peasant remarked, 
with all due appreciation of the fact, to 
the author of “ Siesnente rurale de la 
France ;” yet the Norman departments, 
taken as a whole, rank only in the second 
division. 

Conditions of this sort failing to explain 
this difference of stature, we are driven 
to seek an explanation in the influence of 
race. Can it be accounted for in this way ? 
That M. Broca for one deems that it can 
be, and is to be, so explained is evident 
from the fact that he terms his north- 
eastern zone “ Kymric,” his south-western 
“ Celtic,” and the intermediate one “ Kym- 
ro-Celtic.” His nomenclature, we may ob- 
serve, partially recalls Thierry’s, but only 
partially ; for although its author accepts 
the term “ Kymric,” he will have nothing 
to do with the term “ Gaelic,” utterly dis- 
crediting as he does the notion that one 
section of the Gauls spoke Kymric and the 
other Gaelic, while he makes use of the 
term “Celtic” instead not indeed in an 
ethnological sense, but that in which 
Cezar uses it, a political one. However, 
the nomenclature of these zones is of little 
moment; the evidence upon which this 
tripartite division of the population of 
France is based is all that need concern 
us. The broad fact we have to go upon 
is the difference of stature between the 
populations, not so much of one depart- 
ment and another, but of the two north- 
eastern zones taken together, and of the 
south-western zone; for it is between 
these two main divisions that the line of 
demarcation, more or less along its whole 
length, but especially where it coincides 
with the course of the Loire, is drawn so 
clearly and sharply. To difference in 
point of stature we may add difference in 
point of complexion and cranial conforma- 
tion: but as this addition is made upon 
the strength of gbservation alone, we can- 
not vouch for the degree of precision with 
which lines of demarcation can be drawn 
in these latter respects. 

In any attempt to explain these differ- 
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ences on the ground of distinction of race, 
the foreign intermixture to which the na- 
tive population was along while subjected 
after the Roman had set foot in Gaul must 
be taken into account, and its influence 
eliminated, before that of pre-existing 
causes is — With regard to the 
Romans, we have no means of testing the 
influence they exercised upon the physique 
of the Gallic races through intermixture. 
Their distribution as civil and military 
servants over the country being so gen- 
eral, we can only infer, from the ac- 
knowledged fact of their comparatively 
low stature, that the effect of such inter- 
mixture would be to generally depress the 
high stature of the Gauls. In the south- 
east of France, where as colonists they 
were probably more numerous than else- 
where, traces of a Roman type of counte- 
nance are still discoverable in the popula- 
tion, but over too narrow a section of the 
community to afford ground for induction. 
On reference to our maps we find two 
remarkable exceptions to the general prev- 
alence of the low stature in the south- 
western division. In M. Broca’s map Hé- 
rault (Bas Languedoc) is shaded so as to 
indicate a comparative paucity of exemp- 
tions—in other words, a degree of 
fairly high stature — while in M. Boudin’s 
Cuirassier-service map, whose chief value 
is that it brings out exceptional elements 
in a population, this department stands 
before many that belong to the middle 
zone; the inference from which two facts, 
taken together, is that two races in this 
region exist side by side; and M. Lagneau 
informs us that in the mountainous dis- 
trict of the Tarn, the adjoining depart- 
ment to Hérault, and in the neighbour- 
hood of Toulouse and Narbonne, a section 
of the population is found to differ from 
the ihe mass in point of height and 
strength, length of head and face, and the 
red and fair colour of their hair. Now it 
is in Languedoc — or Gothie, as it was 
formerly called —that we are warranted 
by history in looking for the footsteps of 
the Visigoth; for it was into this narrow 
région that he was driven after the fatal 
battle of Vouillé; and we shauld unhesi- 
tatingly assign to the influence of a Teu- 
tonic ancestry this divergence from the 
prevailing type, were there no others to 
put in a claim to the ancestral honours in 
the persons of the Volex, two confedera- 
tions of tribes, formerly of great- power 
and importance, whose name certainly re- 
sembles that of the Belge, and, if we are 
to trust the readings of certain MSS., was 
identical with it. Our second exceptin 
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ocenrs in the departments of Les Deux 
Sevres and Charente Inférieur, the first 
of which ranks as 20th, the second as 34th 
in the list of departments. By comparing 
as before the maps of the two Services, we 
find not so much the presence of a high- 
statured population by the side of a low- 
statured one, as a general prevalence of 
high stature. The fact that the Alani, 
notably a tall race, planted colonies in this 
region — where, indeed, they have left 
their mark in the name of “ Pays d’Aul- 
nis” — suggests a not unlikely cause for 
this difference in the population. More or 
less the population of the western sea- 
board of France, ranked though this re- 
gion is within the zone of lowest stature, 
exhibits a fair degree of height, and one 
altogether above that which is common in 
the inland and central districts, whose re- 
markably low degree of stature it is, as 
will be shown, that depresses the general 
average of the south-western division. It 
seems natural to suspect that the stature 
of this maritime population has been 
heightened owing to the presence of a 
seaborn Scandinavian or Teutonic ele- 
ment. 

If we pass from the south-western half 
of France to the northeastern we find the 
department of the Doubs marked on M. 
Broca’s map as first, and the Jura and 
Céte d’Or as second and third respective- 
ly, for paucity of exemptions; while in 
the Cuirassier-service map we find the 
Doubs preserving its pre-eminence, and 
the Jura ranking as fourth. Now the Se- 

uanie or Franche-Comté of later days, 
the larger part of which province was 
composed of these two departments, the 
Doubs and the Jura, fell within the limits 
of both the first and the second Burgun- 
dian kingdoms. From the pen of one who 
was contemporary with the second ap- 
pearance of the Burgundians in Gaul, 
namely, Sidonius Apollinaris, the witty 

oet-bishop of Clermont, we possess some 
information as to the physical and mental 
characteristics of this people. In a graph- 
ic description of the audience chamber of 
the Visigothic Euric at Bordeaux, our au- 
thor introduces the Burgundian as tower- 
ing “seven feet” high, above a crowd of 
co-supplicants, Saxons, Herulians, Ostro- 
goths, Franks, and Romans. But in in- 
tellectual capacity he rates him in more 
than one passage at a low level, and with 
such an estimate we must own that the 
analytical turn of the Franche-Comtois 
mind, as indicated by the eminence these 





provincials have attained to in jurispru- 
dence, criticism, and mathematics is little 
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in accordance. But possibly the lively, 
versifying, tennis-playing bishop would 
have deemed pursuits so grave as these as 
still indicative of a dull brain and a stolid 
disposition. In the north-east of France 
generally our maps represent a prevalence 
of high stature, to which anthropological 
observation here as elsewhere adds length 
of head and a tendency to a blonde tint in 
the complexion. With our classical au- 
thorities before us to attest the great 
height and the fairness of skin of the an- 
cient Germans, we cannot but attribute 
in large measure the fact of a physique of 
this character to the presence of the Franks. 
Their political predominance, their known 
prolificness, va the accession of numerical 
strength they received under Charlemagne 
alike justify us in this. 

Normandy presents an average of fairly 
high stature ; the Cotentin, a very Norman 
district, something more than this, at least 
in a section of its population, for here 
again a curious lack of accordance between 
the two maps suggests the presence of two 
races —one mixed and the other purer. 
La Manche, which is coterminous with the 
Cotentin, has by no means a small num- 
ber of exceptions to show from the Line 
service, for it ranks as low as 38th in the 
scale, but it furnishes, from some quarter 
or other, a very fair contingent to the 
Cuirassiers, in the map of which service it 
ranks as high as 13th. Nor is this the 
only sign of the Scandinavian element, 
whose presence here we naturally suspect. 
The length of visage, pale blonde colour 
of the hair, and the blue or grey eyes 
which here and there characterize the 
population, attest it no less. So too, 
the general vigour of the Norman popu- 
lation. Arthur Young was so impressed 
with the good looks of these provincials 
as to ask whether it had occurred to our 
aristocracy to attribute the beauty and 
refinement of their wives and daughters 
to the fact of their Norman descent. 
With all allowance, too, for the influence 
of “les milieux,”’ we believe that the en- 
ergy and spirit of enterprise which char- 
acterized the old Northmen is still to be 
traced in the prosperity, absence of indi- 
gence, and unusual longevity for which 
the natives of this province are conspicu- 
ous. It is remarkable that while in 
France generally the average length of 
life, taken over a period of ten years, was 
found to be 34 years, and in Britany 30, it 
amounted in Normandy to 50 years. 

What inference is to be drawn from 
this prevalence of high stature in the 
north and north-east, and still more from 
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the exceptions to the rule of low stature 
in the south and west of France? As it 
seems to us, this. The introduction of a 
Teutonic and northern element had a ten- 
dency to heighten, or, at least, to keep up 
the naturally high stature of the popula- 
tion, to reinforce the native element, 
which, as we have seen was of similar type, 
and this in proportion to the amount in- 
troduced. In the north the Teutonic in- 
flux was at once large and continuous, and 
as a natural consequence, it is in this re- 
gion that it has produced the most decided 
and conspicuous results. 

But another question awaits us. What 
has led to the absence or disappearance 
from the south-western division of France 
of the type of tall blonde men — the type 
which history attests as Gallic, and which 
we associate with that of the Celtic race ? 
On the one hand there was not, asin the 
north, an ever-fresh supply of a Teutonic 
element to reinforce the type, as far as it 
did exist; and on the other hand there ex- 
isted in the extreme south-west a type of a 
very opposite character, viz., the Iberian. 
Of the physical characteristics of the Ibe- 
rians we know, for some reason or other, 
very little from the ancients. The concise 


testimony of Tacitus as to the “ Colorati 
vultus tortique plerumque crines ” — (olive 


hue and curly hair — a form of hair which 
goes more generally with dark than light- 
coloured hair) of this people is, perhaps, 
our chief source of information. We are 
told also of their agility, and should infer 
from this that they were of low rather than 
high stature. Whether ethnically distinct 
from it or no there was, at any rate, besides 
the Iberian race, the Ligurian in the south- 
east : a race of a short type of head, and of 
a small and well-built frame. To inter- 
mixture with these races — both low-stat- 
ured, and one at least of dark complexion 
—the Gaul of the south was subject, and 
the natural tendency of such an intermix- 
ture would be towards lessening his stat- 
ure, and darkening his complexion. 

But this was by no means all. The ex- 
istence not only in France but throughout 
a large portion of Europe of pre-Celtic 
populations is now a matter of general rec- 
ognition. What their characteristic types 
were we can learn only through the re- 
searches of anthropology. Retzius, the 
great Swedish physiologist, was of opinion, 
and many ethnologists have since held, 
that these races were all of a brachyceph- 
alous, or short-leaded type. That some 
were is evident, but that they were not all 
80, is no less clearly proved. As to prior- 
ity of distribution, it would appear from 
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‘Mr. Thurnam's interesting discoveries in 
‘our own island that the races of the doli- 
| chocephalous or long-headed type were the 
oldest. The substitution of bronze for 
stone implements is allowed to make an 
epoch in pre-historic times, and Mr. Thur- 
nam has shown that while no metal imple- 
ments have been found in the long barrows, 
in whose lowest and earliest deposits the 
long skulls occur, they are found in the 
round barrows, the use of which brachy- 
‘cephalous races —the vanguard, perhaps, 
of the long-headed Celts, appear to have 
introduced. If this was the case, it would 
follow that the population which immedi- 
ately preceded the Celtic race in the occu- 
pation of the soil of Gaul, and with which 
this tall fair people were brought into 
direct contact was that of a brachycepha- 
lous type. That this was so we may point 
amongst other proofs to the results of M. 
Broca’s examination of a large number of 
skulls which were taken indiscriminately 
from cemeteries of different dates in Paris. 
To take the most ancient of these ceme- 
teries: a vault which from its having been 
built over so far back as the twelfth cen- 
tury, could not have been used at any sub- 
sequent period for purposes of interment: 
—out-of 115 skulls removed from this 
vault 41 proved to be of a dolichocephalous 
type, 38 of a brachycephalous, and 36 of a 
medium type—the difference in point of 
number between the long and short skulls 
being thus asmall one. Those of the first 
class, the dolicocephalous, Broca attributes 
to the Indo-Germanic races, whether Celtic 
or Teutonic: those of the second the 
brachycephalous, to the descendants of the 
indigenous races. If, then, we are to trust 
the evidence of craniology, and we are 
fully aware that too much may be made of 
this evidence, we must acknowledge the 
co-existence in almost equal proportions, 
of a brachycephalous type with a dolicho- 
cephalous one, in the population of a part 
of France where dolichocephaly, as repre- 
sented by the Celtic and Teutonic ele- 
ments, was likely to have prevailed. In 
the south-western half of France, perme- 
ated as it has been far less by Teutonic 
blood, we should naturally expect to find a 
still larger proportion of the brachycepha- 
lous type: a type, which we are warranted 
on anatomical grounds in connecting with 
shortness rather than heighth of stature. 
It is precisely in this division of the coun- 
try that low stature prevails. 

With a view to further testing the influ- 
ence of this indigenous element upon the 
imported Celtic one, we shall take the three 
districts of the south-western zone in which 
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low stature is most conspicuous. These 
are formed of groups of departments: an 
Alpine, comprising two departments, Les 
Hautes Alpes, and Les Basses Alpes; a 
central group comprising twenty, and a 
Breton, four departments. peakin 

roughly, the Rhone and the Loire boun 

the central group on the east and north- 
east; the Garonne skirts it on the south- 
west, although at some little distance, while 
an imaginary line drawn from Tours 
through Poitiers and Angouléme forms a 
western boundary. The Breton comprises 
the departments of Finisterre, Cotes du 
Nord, Morbihan, and Ile-et-Vilaine. The 
remarkably low stature prevalent in these 
districts is shown by the fact that their 
average of redemptions amounts to 109°9, 
while in the lower zone, to which these be- 
long, taken generally it amounts only to 
89:3. Granting that allowance should be 
made for the influence of such conditions 
as those of climate, soil, and quality of 
food, we may observe, however, that it is 
most unlikely that in these three groups, 
one of which is mountainous, one inland, 
and the other maritime, an uniform set of 
conditions producing similar results should 
exist. What does this unusual depression 
of stature indicate as to race? We find 
that three departments of the central group 


occupy respectively the three lowest places 


on the scale: Puy de Dome (part of Au- 
vergne) ranking as 84th, with 149 per 1000 
as its average of exemptions: Haute 
Vienne and Correze (Limousin), as 85th 
and 86th, with 176 and 189 per 1000, as 
their respective averages to be placed 
against the 23 per 1000 of Doubs. In con- 
nection with, if not in explanation of, these 
facts we quote the following words from 
M. Broca:— 


** Les Limousins et les Auvergnats de nos 
jours s’appellent Frangais sans étre de race 
Franque; leurs ancétres au temps de César 
s’appellaient Celtes sans étre de race Celtique. 
Ils descendaient principalement d’une popula- 
tion antérieure a l’invasion des Celtes, et leurs 
caractéres physiques étaient ceux de cette pop- 
ulation, plus ou moins modifiés par un mélange 
incontestable avec leurs conquérants Celtiques,”? 


The influence of a free Celtic population 
which M. Broca here traces throughout a 
portion, has been, we suspect, at work 
more or less throughout the whole of the 
central group as well as the Alpine group, 
although from the position of the latter we 
must in its case allow for the probable 
presence of a Ligurianelement. ‘The Bre- 
ton group is one of no slight interest, and 
it could hardly be otherwise from the geo- 
graphical isolation of the province, its long- 
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continued political separateness from 
France, and not least the survival of the 
Celtic tongue throughout its western 
division. e may safely assert that no 
region of France, excepting only the nar- 
row district of the Basque provinces, is 
more free from foreign intermixture, 
whether Roman, Teutonic, or Scandina- 
vian, than that which comprises the inland 
districts of Lower Britany, or La Vrai 
Bretagne Bretonnante. The anthropologi- 
cal features of the Breton group, which 
have been brought out prominently over a 
portion of its extent by M. Broca’s subdi- 
vision of the departments into cantons, are 
mainly these: a tall blonde race peopling 
the seaboard, and a small dark or brown one 
inhabiting the central districts. To these 
populations the Thierry-Edwards school 
triumphantly point as pure specimens 
of Kymry and Gaels; occurring side by 
side in a province whose inhabitants, how- 
ever widely differing amongst themselves, 
must be Celtic because they speak Celtic 
— a line of argument which, although gen- 
erally fair, would prove Frenchmen to be 
of Roman extraction because they speak a 
Latin-derived tongue. Unfortunately for 
this Kymro-Gaelic division, the inland or 
so-called Gaelic population speak a Kymric 
tongue as well as the seaboard population, 
the so-called Kymric one ; and as this latter 
is allowed to have been formed, in the first 
instance, largely, if not wholly, of immi- 
grants and refugees, it is most improbable 
that the possessors of the soil should have 
laid aside their own Gaelic speech to as- 
sume that of the new-comers. Yet that 
Gaels spoke Gaelic, and Kymry Kymric, 
is a cardinal point of Thierry’s system. 
That the occupation of a considerable por- 
tion of the seaboard of Lower Britany by 
a tall fair race is to be accounted for, in 
some measure, by the arrival in the 5th 
century of our era of bodies of emigrants 
from Great Britain there is little doubt. 
In this maritime population we recognize 
the true Celtic type, which was known as 
Gaelic to the ancients— for we contend 
that there was but one Celtic type and that 
atall fair one; in the other population—the 
short, dark one —the type, which charac- 
terizes the inhabitants of Central France, 
and which is not, properly speaking, Celtic 
at all. Besides this close resemblance in 
physical type we find another point of con- 
nection between the inland population of 
Lower Britany and that of the central re- 
gion of France. According to Broca there 
are certain bodily infiririties whose occur- 
rence ina district is plainly referable to 
hygienic conditions or circumstances; 
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others again which are not to be attrib- 
uted to such causes, but to the influence 
of race. Amongst this latter class he 
names short or weak vision and the ten- 
dency of the teeth to decay.* Now these 
infirmities, as the “ Comptes rendus du re- 
crutément de l’armée ” show, occur with a 
remarkably similar degree of infrequency 
amongst the small, dark or brown popula- 
tion of Lower Britany, and that of Central 
France. 

From the close resemblance which ex- 
ists, in more ways than one, between these 
two districts, taken in connection with M. 
Broca’s statement as to the origin of the 
Limousins and Auvergnits, we infer that 
the population of the south-western zone 
of France, instead of representing a separ- 
ate branch of the Celtic stock, is in a large 
measure the result of long-continued inter- 
mixture between the short and brachyce- 
phalous indigenes and their Celtic invad- 
ers — the short and, as we suppose, brown 
type of the more numerous indigenes, aid- 
ed in the south by an Iberian and Ligurian 
element prevailing in the course of more 
than three decades of centuries over the 
tall fair type of the Celts. And this we 
see is the conclusion at which M. Broca ar- 
rives, although his application of the term 
“Celtic” to the lower zone, justifiable as 
it is as an adoption of Czsar’s political no- 
menclature, is ethnologically incorrect, and 
calculated to mislead. Nineteen centuries 
ago the amalgamation of these races was 
not so far advanced, nor the preponderance 
of the small brown type over the tall fair 
one so conspicuous in the southern and 
central districts of the country as now; 
and this, together perhaps with the fact 
that the Celts were the dominant race, 
may account for the testimony of antiqui- 
ty being so strongly in favour, as we have 
seen, of the tall fair type as the character- 
istic type of Gaul generally, without dis- 
tinction of north and south. 

It may occur to our readers to inquire 
whether it is not possible to simplify upon 
the triple parentage — indigenous, Iberian, 
and Ligurian — to which we have assigned 
the low stature and the brown complexion 
of the population in the south-western di- 
vision of France. Was there no connex- 
ion between the Iberians and the brachy- 


*It is noteworthy that the tendency of the 
teeth to decay seems té occur gst a popul 
tion in inverse proportion to a tendency to a 
shortness of statuge. The departments of Puy de 





Dome, ? inisterre, and Correze, which rank for stat- 
ure as 84th, 80th, and 86th respectively, stand for 
soundness of teeth as Ist, 8d, and 6th, while the 
Doubs and Jura departments, which stand at the 
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cephalous indigenes which would render it 
‘probable that the Iberians were the histor- 
ical representatives of these pre-Celtic 
races? Failing the testimony of language 
to any wider distribution in Gaul of the 
Iberian race than that which history as- 
signs to it, has craniology with her strange 
revelations of the dim past anything to say 
on the subject? This is a question that 
has occurred frequently to the anthropo- 
logical mind in France, and one that has 
given rise of late years to much careful in- 
vestigation, and no slight difference of 
opinion. To solve it, it was necessary to 
search amongst existing populations for a 
type which could assert or justify a claim 
to being Iberian before it could be com- 
pared with that of the pre-historic indige- 
nes. The testimony of a still spoken lan- 
guage — the “ Escuara,” points, as we have 
said, to the Basques as the lineal descend- 
ants, if not of the Iberian Aquitani, yet of 
tribes of the same race. Curiously enough 
no Basque skull was to be found till a few 
years ago inany museum of Europe, ex- 
cept that of Stockholm which possessed 
two specimens, since found to be not gen- 
uine. It was, moreover, no easy matter to 
form a collection of Basque skulls — with 
so much reverence did this primitive peo- 
ple regard the resting-places of their dead. 
One September night, however, nine years 
ago, M. Broca and Senor Velasco of Mad- 
rid, having formed an assignation, effected 
a raid upon the cemetery of a village over 
the Spanish border, and in the province of 
Guipuscoa, from which they carried off 
fifty-nine skulls, a single specimen having 
been secured previously by S. Velasco. 
The locality was deemed favourable for the 
observation of purity of type, from the 
fact that commercial industry had not long 
been introduced into it. The examination 
and measurement of these skulls proved, 
what was not expected, that they belonged 
to a dolichocephalous type. The precon- 
ceived notions of the anthropological world 
being thus upset, further researches were 
set on foot, especially on the French side 
of the Pyrenees. Measurements on the 
living subject argued brachycephaly, as did 
also the examination of fifty-seven skulls 
from an ossuary at St. Jean-de-Luz, in the 
province of Labourd. Which of these two 
types was to be reckoned the true Basque 
type? As matters now stand honours are 
divided, and the existence of a duality of 
type is supposed to point to an intermix- 
ture of races in times anterior, in all prob- 
ability, to the Celtic invasion. “Can, how- 





top of the scale for stature, rank in the ‘ Carte 


taire’’ as 44th and 39th. 


ever, the brachycephalous French Basques 
be identified in type with the brachycepha- 
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lous indigenes of pre-historic Gaul? An- 
thropology, in the person of M. Broca, de- 
tects a difference between the two sets of 
skulls; the Basque skulls being brachyce- 

halous in the anterior region, with a large 
Sochepanet of the occiput — their general 
capacity is remarkable*— whereas those 
of the indigenous races are brachycepha- 
lous in the posterior instead of the anteri- 
or region. So far, then, craniology, if she 
has not refined over much, does aot coun- 
tenance the notion of identity between the 
Iberian and the indigenous races. 

As the discovery of brachycephalous 
skulls in the north of France warrants us 
in inferring, what it would, at any rate, be 
natural to suppose, that the indigenous 
races were distributed over this portion of 
Gaul as well as over the south, we may ask, 
Why have not these races produced here 
the effect they produced in the south, of 
lowering the stature of the Celtic tribes 
with whom they mingled? We have al- 
ready given one reason for the character- 
istic physique of the northern populations, 
but another remains. The tribes who 
formed the van and main body of the in- 
vading Celtic host, after mingling for cen- 
turies on the soil of Gaul with the indige- 
nous races, lost some of the most distinct- 
ive features of their stock ; whereas, those 
who arrived later, and who settled, as they 
naturally would from the direction in 
which they came, in the northern districts 
of their predecessors’ possessions, were 
more likely to preserve their type, from 
the reinforcements they received from time 
to time from their own or a kindred stock, 
and from the fact that the indigenous ele- 
ment in Gaul had itself by this time lost 
some of its characteristics through Celtic 
intermixture. To this no less, perhaps, 
than to the stream of Teutonic immigra- 
tion, must we attribute the tendency of 
the population of the northern and north- 
eastern departments towards high stature 
and a fair complexion. 

What is remarkable is, that the small 
brown type, which is not Celtic, seems 


* The examination and comparison of these and 
the Parisian skulls have brought out some curious 
results. They are chiefly these. Ist. That of skulls 
——— to the same period, those of the higher 
and richer classes surpass in size those of the puorer 
and lower classes. 2nd. That the skull of the nine- 
teenth century has increased in size over that of the 
twelfth. 8rd. That of the three sets of skulls—1. 
The Basque; 2. Those from the Parisian cemeteries ; 
8. Those from the fosse of the Morgue, where the 
better class of ‘‘ noyes” — those at least who have 
not been claimed by their friends — are buried, these 
last, ‘‘ whose great wits were more than nearly allied 
to madness,” rank first, and the Basque next, before 
= of Parisian aristocrats or proletaires in point 
of size. 
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gradually to have gained ground through- 
out France upon the opposite type, which 
is Celtic; for the type we naturally asso- 
ciate with the French, and which they rep- 
resent as characteristic of themselves, is 
not the tall blonde type, but the small and 
To quote M. de Belloguet — 


brown one. 


** Pris en masse nous sommes un peuple brun 
ou chatain aux yeux variant du noir au brun 
clair, d’une taille plutét audessous de la moy- 
enne qu’sudessus, peu chargé d’embonpoint, et 
d’un tempérament fort peu lymphatique. Nos 
membres sont minces, notre force musculaire 
médiocre, mais notre constitution est energique; 
elle supporte les travaux les plus rudes, et brave 
aussi bien les rigueurs de l’hiver et les ardeurs 
de 1’été que les longues fatigues ou les priva- 
tions. Nous avons conservé la furie de l’attaque, 
mais avec plus d’agilité dans nos mouvements 
et de solidité dans la lutte. Enfin ros tétes sont 
plus rondes qu’ovales et nos traits arrondis,’’ 


These are not the lines of Celtic physiog- 
nomy and configuration, but rather of 
those which we have traced as character-- 
istic of the partly Iberian, partly Ligurian, 
and still more indigenous population of 
the south. Nor are they, except in one: 
respect, the traits of the Celtic character. 
Of the qualities here named, impetuosity 
is the only one which the French have in-- 
herited from their white-limbed lymphatic: 
Celtic ancestors, whom they so little resem-- 
ble in physical appearance. On the other 
hand, agility, tone of constitution, capa- 
city for enduring extremes of heat and 
cold — qualities which M. de Belloguet 
claims in the passage we have quoted, as 
characteristic of his fellow-countrymen 
suggest to us, in our ignorance of all save 
the anatomical features of the indigenous 

opulations, a descent from the active 
berian and the hardy Ligurian races, to. 
whom in outward appearance the French 
of the present day bear, unquestionably, a 
close resemblance. The Celts were a dol- 
ichocephalous race, and as they were 
such, M. de Belloguet’s testimony to the 
brachycephaly of the French is worthy of 
all notice; for type of cranial conforma- 
tion, from its remarkable persistence in a 
population, is allowed to be an important 
note in ethnology. M. Broca somewhere 
puts in the plea on behalf of round-head- 
edness generally, that it may never have 
been done justice to, owing to the fact that 
craniology had been chiefly studied 
amongst the dolichocephalous races of 
Sweden, Germany, England, and America; 
and when we bear in mind the _ intelli-- 
gence, the brilliant and ready wit, and. 
many natural gifts of the French, we must. 
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deem his plea at least patriotic, and one , 


not wholly unwarranted by facts. But 
this by-the-by, for the comparative merits 
of long and round-shaped skulls are wholly 
beside our purpose. 

While, then, we allow the presence 
amongst the population of France of a 
Teutonic and a Scandinavian element, and 
of others no less foreign, but whose exact 
ethnic character is a matter of dispute, we 
may say generally, as to the wide extent 
of the country, that a short, brown, round- 
headed race prevails over a tall, fair, and 
long-headed one. That it does so argues, 
according to a principle Broca lays down, 
and which we fully accept, that it was the 
numerieally predominant one when the 
intermixture to which it was subjected 
with a race of opposite type commenced. 
Otherwise, and apart from the principle of 
persistence of type and the tendency of a 
mixed population to revert to its primitive 
type, we know not how to account for this 
remarkable phenomenon in the ethnology 
of the French. For the physical type of 
her sons France is more deeply indebted to 
her ancient Iberian and Ligurian popula- 
tions, and above ali to her prehistoric oc- 
cupants with their rude implements and 

enerally inferior civilization, than to her 

Jeltic invaders who have left their mark 
upon the local nomenclature of by far the 
greater portion of the country, who have 
handed down many customs, and whose 
speech still survives in the remote penin- 
sula, where in all probability it was first 
spoken more than thirty centuries ago. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
CHRISTINA NORTH. 


BY E. M. ARCHER. 
CHAPLER VI. 


In the agitations of the preceding day, 
and Bernard’s departure and her own 
thoughts, Christina had quite forgotten 
the mission with which she had been 
charged to her grandfather, and Mr. 
Warde’s offer had passed out of her mind. 
Mr. North was more irritable than usual, 
and her mother was restless and uneasy ; 
but Christina sat over her work, and the 
day seemed long, but she forgot to ask her- 
self the cause of her mother’s uneasiness 
or her grandfather’s ill-temper. 

It was late in the afternoon when Mrs. 
North came into the room, looking a little 
anxious and excited. “Mr. Warde is in 
the other room,” she said; “can you go to 
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him, Christina? He says that he spoke to 
you last night.” 

“ Last night? yes, of course,” said Chris- 
tina. “It is kind of him. I suppose he 
has told you; but grandfather will never 
consent: I know he will not.” 

“T cannot ask him,” said Mrs. North, 
nervously. “I told Mr. Warde it was no 
use begging me to doit. He is so angry 
when he is contradicted, and I cannot face 
it. But Mr. Warde said that you did not 
mind.” 

“No, I don’t mind, certainly,” said 
Christina. It seemed strange to her that 
anyone should be so excited about such a 
commonplace matter; and she did not 
know what it was to be afraid of anyone. 
Her terrors were all imaginative, and had 
nothing to do with things which she could 
prove and touch. She got up at once and 
threw down her work, and went to Mr. 
Warde, who was waiting in the front 
room. 

“I have been speaking to Mrs. North,” 
he said, “ but she is unwilling to go to 
your grandfather. Will you make my 
offer for me? You are not afraid,’’ said 
the Vicar, and his tone was not question- 
ing, but affirmative. 

“No, I am not afraid,” said Christina: 
and she threw back her head and laughed 
a little; “but you will not be vexed, I 
hope, if he refuses. I know he will not 
give iv. He would die sooner than give 
in.” And then he took his leave, and 
Christina went at once to her grandfather. 
He sat in his arm-chair, blowing clouds of 
smoke out of a short thick pipe, and the 
occupation had soothed him; he did not 
reproach Christina for her entrance, but 
even made a sort of majestic wave with 
his hand to intimate that she might seat 
herself on the low stool opposite to him. 
Christina was not afraid, but neither was 
she conciliatory. She wished that the 
offer might be accepted: she would have 
accepted it if the decision had rested with 
her; but yet she was not diplomatic, and 
had no idea of gaining her purpose in any 
but the most direct and abrupt manner. 

— Warde has just been here,” she 
said. 

“Has he? He is always welcome. I 
have a great respect for Warde,” said her 
grandfather, and he said it as if he thought 
that it was a declaration which would find 
favour with Christina; but she was too 
intent upon her purpose to notice this. 

“He wished me to tell you,” she went 
on, “that he does not care about the rent 








of this house. He hopes that you won't 
think about paying it at present; as he 
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is now, he does not care about the mon-!and then it would be a different thing 


bd 


ey: 
% What!” said Mr. North, and he took 
his pipe out of his mouth, and leant for- 
wel in his chair. “What! not care for 
the money! Then, confound him, he 
ought to care for it. Why should I care 
for it more than he does? I will live 
upon no man’s charity.” 

“T can’t see what charity has got to do 
with it,” said Christina; “he does not 
want the money, and you do.” 

“Ido! Whotold youIdo? Andif I 
did, do you think I would beg of the par- 
son? I’d rather go on the parish at once. 
As to the rent, it is not due yet; and if 
we do run a little short, I suppose your 
aunt could lend me a few pounds. It is 
poor work being proud when your parson 
comes to offer you money.” 

“You are very queer, grandpapa,” said 
Christina, who got on with him better than 
most people, just because she took no pains 
to be respectful: “if it was me, Ishouldn’t 
mind.” 

“No, I dare say that you would not; 
but look here, Christina, I’m not going to 
have any more of this nonsense. Warde 
has spoken to you, and you can give him 
his answer. So long as you say what I 
mean, you can say it as you like. The fel- 
low has no more tact than an ox, and I 
don’t suppose that you can hurt his feel- 
ings.” 

oT shall certainly not try,” said Chris- 
tina, indignantly; “I wonder that you can 
feel like this, grandpapa. At any rate, J 
am very grateful, and I shall tell him so.” 

“Well, tell him what you like on your 
own account,” said Mr. North: and after 
Christina was gone, he sat there still, 
blowing out his clouds of smoke; and 
though he had been angry and allowed 
himself to fly into a passion, it was not of 
his passion nor of his injuries that he was 
thinking, but of something which had 
never yet disturbed him, to which he had 
hardly ever given a serious thought. Why 
was it that this offer of Mr. Warde’s, joined 
to Christina’s words, had awakened specu- 
lations as to his granddanghter’s future ? 
He wondered, as he said this, what had 
been the motive of the Vicar’s proposal, 
what had roused Christina’s indignation, 
and what she would say to him on her 
own account. It was not the kind of 
thought to which he was generally ad- 
dicted, but he was proud of his grand- 
daughter; and if it might be that Warde 
took an interest in her, how many crooked 
things would it make straight! She would 


be provided for, taken out of harm’s way ; 





when he was Christina's husband; he 
could then do many things which he could 
not do for them as a vicar of the parish ; 
and in spite of what he had said about 
marriage, he would still, under those cir- 
cumstances, spare the rent, as Mr. North 
knew well. “As to Christina, she would 
give away her last crust if it was to do 
anyone any good,” the old man said to 
himself, not without a certain pride in a 
generosity which had dwelt in him too 
before he had been cramped by his mis- 
fortunes. He was even somewhat soft- 
ened by his own interpretation of the 
course things were taking; and when the 
uext evening Mr. Warde came to receive 
his answer, and he watched him pacing up 
and down the level bit of heath behind the 
house with Christina, he called his daugh- 
ter-in-law’s attention to it with a pleased 
pride which had taken all the irritation 
and bitterness out of his voice. 

“Look, Mary!” he said: and Mrs. 
North stood up and looked. It was a 
stormy evening; the heath was wet with 
rain, and red lights glowed under the 
heavy clouds which lay along the horizon ; 
and though it was summer, the wind was 
blowing in chilly gusts from the north. 
But Christina did not seem to know it; 
she was pacing up and down, bareheaded, 
talking with grave interest, if not with 
animation; and the clergyman, in his 
broad wide-awake, with his hands crossed 
behind his back, was evidently deep in 
some discussion. 

“Yes, I see,” said Mrs. North drearily, 
and took up her work again without an- 
other word. 

“He may not always know what he 
ought do do,” said Mr. North, leniently; 
“but he is a good fellow. Christina might 
do worse.” 

Yes; it was true enough Christina 
might do worse; but her grandfather was 
wrong in his conjectures, and her thoughts 
were very far from his. To her Mr. 
Warde was a kind friend and counsellor, 
and a liberal honest-minded man, qualified 
by his age and experience to help her in her 
practical difficulties. And his experience 
had not led him to distrust and doubt and 
fear, as her mother feared. He had seen 
a great deal of life during his work asa 

arish priest, but he was still ready to be- 
Bove in the existence and the strength of 
goodness, and its final triumph over evil; 
and this spirit was congenial to Christina. 

She saw a great deal of him at this time, 
for he came often to the house, and he 
lightened the gloom of the household, 
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silencing Mrs. North’s complaints, and 
rousing the old man from his fits of sullen 
abstraction; and Christina was frankly 
grateful to him, and never guessed wh 
his visits were so welcome to her grand- 
father and her mother: and all this time 
an undercurrent of uncertain happiness 
and excitement lay beneath this every-day 
exterior of monotonous routine and com- 
monplace difficulties. Christina did not 
ask herself why they did not press upon 
her as heretofore; she did not ask her- 
self why they had sunk into insignificance ; 
perhaps she did not dare to ask herself 

uestions. She did not tell herself that 

aptain Cleasby’s visits made epochs in 
her life; she did not acknowledge to her- 
self that the turns in the road, the spots on 
the heath where she chanced to meet him, 
were to be associated with those casual 
meetings for ever after in her mind. And 
she even wondered why it was an effort 
to speak of these meetings to her mother. 
Her grandfather, though he tolerated his 
visits and behaved to him with courtesy, 
never cared to hear his name; but her 
mother could not feel it in the same way, 
and though it was an effort, Christina 
would speak of him and sometimes quote 
his words. They were words which all 
the world might have listened to for that 
matter; but nevertheless it was with a re- 
luctance for which she could give no ac- 
count to herself that she brought herself to 
repeat them. As for Mrs, North, she paid 
little heed. She thought Captain Cleasby 
might find something better to do with his 
time than strolling about the lanes, or 
lying upon the heather with his book, or 
driving into Overton as if he had not a 
minute to spare or was racing for a wager ; 
but after all it was of no consequence, and, 
as she often told Christina, they had noth- 
ing to do with him or he with them. Per- 
haps it might have been otherwise if Mr. 
Warde had not been there to make it all 
safe; but thinking, as she did, that he and 
Christina were of one mind, and that all 
would be as she desired, she saw no danger 
for her daughter in occasional meetings 
with an idle young man, who was to her 
thinking as far out of her reach as the 
“bright particular star’’ was out of the 
reach of Helena. She did not think that 
Christina might be in her heart a radical, 
and that this gulf might be a mere stream- 
letto her. Yet all this time Christina had 
kept true to her word ; she had not been to 
Captain Cleasby’s house, nor had she seen 
his sister. This was not his fault, but she 
had stood firm, and had had an unknown 
ally in Miss Cleasby. 
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“Why should I make an exception in 
their favour?’’ she had said, when he 
urged her going to visit the Norths. 
“You know Iam going nowhere. I shall 
offend the whole neighbourhood. If I call 
upon the Norths, I shall be expected to 
call upon everyone.” 

“ That is nonsense, Augusta; they are 
your nearest neighbours. Why, they live 
at our door. If you had not been ill and 
kept to the house, you must have met 
them long ago. And it is not like a con- 
ventional civility; here the opportunity is 
given you of doing a real kindness. If 
you had seen the old man and the mother, 
you would be glad to be friendly to the 
girl. Inever entered a more dismal house ; 
and, besides, she is the only creature one 
cares to speak to in this lively, intellectual 
neighbourhood — and charming to look at.” 

“And in that final clause lies the germ 
of ali your Christian charity,” said his sis- 
ter. She smiled a languid, half unwilling 
smile, and looked at her brother, who was 
sitting on the end of her sofa, impatiently 
h tting his boots with his riding-whip. 

They were in the drawing-room, a large 
handsomely-furnished room, with narrow 
French windows looking on to a terrace. 
The curtains were of crimson velvet, and 
so was the low couch on which she was half 
reclining ; and the chairs were gilded, and 
so were the legs of the little tables; and 
there was a beautiful old clock on the high 
white marble chimney-piece, with the row 
of family miniatures hung above it; there 
were cabinets in ormolu, with old china 
cups and saucers inside, and all kinds of 
foreign curiosities were lying about. 

Everything was much more splendid and 
luxurious than when Geoffrey North had 
lived there, for if the Cleasbys were not 
very rich, at least they were not afraid of 
+ tems. their money. Yet, as in Mrs. 

swestry’s tiny drawing-room, there was 
an air of comfortable disorder. The 
pianoforte was open and the music strewn 
about, and the writing-table was drawn up 
close to the sofa for Miss Cleasby’s con- 
venience, without auy regard to the house- 
maid’s feelings ; and a great black retriever 
lay stretched out on the bit of India mat- 
ting in the sunshine which streamed in at 
the window, as if he were an established 
and tawful inmate of the drawing-room. 

At first his presence might have sur- 

rised a stranger, but not when they had 
ooked carefully at his mistress. Miss 
Cleasby was two years older than her 
brother; and though there was some re- 
finement and an approach to beauty in her 
face, you yet felt, on looking at her, that 
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although she was in harmony with the 
room, she was yet more in harmony with 
her shaggy black follower, and that the first 
connection was more the result of circum- 
stances than the last. She was not slight, 
like her brother; her features, though 
regular were wanting in delicacy of out- 
line, and the modelling of the lower part 
of her face was massive. Her complexion 
was pale, but clear and somewhat dark, 
though her hair was of a pale brown, and 
her eyes were light grey. Her mouth was 
her only really good feature; but it was 
beautiful; not small, so as to be out of 
proportion with the rest of her face, but 
with lovely lines about the finely chis- 
elled lips, and with a firm, kindly expres- 
sion when in repose. 

If, taking her as a whole, you said there 
was not beauty, you must still have con- 
fessed that there was something more 
striking than mere physical beauty. Her 
voice was sweet alk rich, and her placid 
eyes clear, and the whole expression of 
her face as simple as that of a healthy, 
generous-minded child. She was, as has 
been said before, half lying back on the 
sofa at the present moment, with one arm 
thrown carelessly behind her head, regard- 
ing her brother with languid amusement. 

“Have it as you like,” he said a little 
angrily ; “if you have set yourself against 
it, I suppose it is no use arguing the point. 
I should have thought you would have 
been, glad to be kind to her, and certainly 
it need be no penance to anyone; but if 
you don’t like to do it, there’s an end of 
it. Certainly, I like people better for be- 
ing pretty to look at, but I am sorry for 
her too.” 

“T have no doubt you are, my dear 
Walter; of course it is natural, and under 
other circumstances you know I should 
say nothing against it ; but here I do think 
your kindness misplaced.” 

“ What kindness? It is not for me, but 
for you to show the kindness. I have 
nothing to do with it.” 

“But you have everything to do with it. 
Look here, Walter, let your whip alone, 
and listen to me seriously for a little. 
Just forget for a minute that you are 
that cautious, impartial, and disinterested 
young man that you know yourself to be. 
Suppose that you are somebody else — 
Algy Fielder, for instance.” 

_ “I wish I was; he is twice as good-look- 


” 





“ Yes, and three times as conceited; but 
that does not matter justnow. Very well; | 
you — that is to say Algy Fielder, or any 
other young man — come to settle down on 
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your place in the country, where you have 
no society, no friends, nothing but a little 
fishing and shooting, and a few county 
meetings to look forward to. You have 
never lived for any length of time in Eng- 
land; you take no interest in vestries, or 
cottages, or drainage, or poor laws; and 
the only person you care to speak to is one 
pretty girl, a girl who sees no one like a 
gentleman from year’s end to year's end; 
a girl witha cross grandfather and lack-a- 
daisical mother, who probably, like you, 
has a dull life, and nothing in particular to 
think about. Indeed, she is much worse 
off than you are, for you have your books 
and your sketches and your music. Very 
well, you of course naturally do your best 
to make yourself agreeable whenever you 
come across her; and somehow or other 
you do come across her very often, for you 
have told me so yourself. Moreover, there 
is a little touch of romance about it; for 
her grandfather hates your name and 
everything connected with your family. 
You refer to this, of course, and hope that 
she —— well, you know best how young 
men talk, and I won’t attempt to give 
your words — Algy Fielder’s words, I mean 
—and you are a man of the world, and 
have seen half-a-dozen girls quite as pretty 
as she is.” 

“IT swear I haven’t,” said Captaia Cleas- 
by, under his breath. He had coloured in 
spite of himslf, at her close approach to 
the fact just before, as he remembered his 
words to Christina when he hoped that 
she did not consider him a natural enemy ; 
but now he had recovered his composure. 

“Very well; if you like it better, we 
will say that you do for the moment think 
her prettier than other girls, and you talk 
to her just as you talk to pretty girls when 
you want to be agreeable; some people 
would say you flirt, but I don’t wish to use 
the word.” 

“T don’t do anything of the kind.” 

“Not you: we are talking of Algy 
Fielder, you know. Well, of course you 
— that is, he — being a man of the world, 
don’t mean anything by it; but how is she 
to know that? Perhaps no one ever 
thought her pretty before.” 

“Then they must have been blind.”, 

“Probably: but then ill-tempered rela- 
tions are often blind to personal attrac- 
tions, and now for the first time she knows 
how pretty she is.” 

“Stop a minnte, Augusta; if you must 
preach, at least be logical. There is a flaw 
in your argument. Do you suppose that 
the sight of me for the first time induced 
her to look at herself in the glass?” 
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“No, I never said she did not know her- 
self to be pretty, but she did not know 
how pretty she was; she did not know, in 
fact, what it was to have others acknowl- 
edge it. Weil, now we come to the root 
of the matter: taking all these circum- 
stances into account, without being as con- 
ceited as Algy Fielder, you may see that 
there may be danger for her, and make up 
your mind whether the poor little girl 
ought to be sacrificed for your amuse- 
ment.” 

“She is very nearly as tail as you.” re- 
torted her brother, “and not a bit like a 
poor little girl. You needn’t make up 
such a piteous story, nor be so tragic. 
You will be telling me next that she is 
the rightful —— of this stately 
pleasaunce and these baronial ‘halls. No, 
my dear Gusty, let us discourse of this 
temperately, and in ordinary language. 
To begin with, as I have said before, she 
is not little nor to be pitied, but I should 
say quite accustomed to admiration— you 
have not reckoned on her handsome cousin 
and the fascinating curate — and quite 
able to take care of herself. It is I that 
am in danger, and you take no thought 
for your brother. I may pine and fade, 
but you do not think of this.” 

“No, I do not think of it. I should have 


a better opinion of you, Walter, if I could 
think that you were capable of a serious 


attachment. Even in that case I should 
hesitate before forwarding your cause.” 

“T tell you I have no cause to forward.” 

“ Exactly ; and therefore, I say, leave the 
road open to the cousin and the curate.” 

“Such a big hulking fellow” ejaculated 
Captain Cleasby, discontentedly. 

“ But who will very likely make her a 
far better husband than you would.” 

“Tf that is your reason for refusing to 
call, it will be time enough to talk of that 
when I want to marry her.” 

“That is one of my reasons, but it is 
not the principal one. I now refuse to 
call upon her, just because I think it likely 
that any advances on my part will help to 
raise expectations which are never to be 
fulfilled. Put it to yourself, Walter, what 
should you think if it were Algy Fielder ?” 

“Confound Algy Fielder! I beg your 
pardon, Augusta, but I can’t conceive 
what has come over you to-day with your 
moralizings and your Algy Fielders. Isa 
man never to look at a girl unless he 
means to marry her?” 

“Of course, anywhere, with other peo- 
ple looking on — anywhere, when it is fair 
play and each side knows what the other 
means and has equal powers of choice; 
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but not when to one it is play and to the 
other solemn earnest. I deny that Ferdi- 
nand would have had any right to look 
into Miranda's eyes, and all the rest of it, 
unless he meant to propose to her.” 

“You mean he should have left her for 
Caliban? Well, I won’t dispute the fact. 
But I see what it is, Gusty ; you are riding 
your hobby so hard that you can’t see the 
plain unvarnished fact. I wil] allow with 
my usual candour that your romance, 
however highly coloured, has some sort of 
foundation in truth. It is true enough 
that I did commit the indiscretion of call- 
ing upon my nearest neighbour, although 
I knew that he had a granddaughter; and 
it is also true that, finding her pretty and 
pleasant to talk to, I have since seen what I 
could of her, which is very little; and I will 
further allow that I should have liked you 
to become acquainted with her; but since 
you will not, there the matter ends.” 

“T do not say that I will not become ac- 
quainted with her. What I say is that I 
will not undertake the responsibility of 
making the acquaintance. If she comes 
here with her parent’s sanction and at 
your request, it is another thing. In the 
natural course of things I should call; but 
as I call upon no one yet, Ido not make 
an exception in her favour. You know 
if she came that I should receive her kind- 
ly; but for her own sake I hope that she 
will not come.”’ 

“You think very badly of me, Gusty,” 
said Captain Cleasby with a curious smile. 
“In the abstract you may be right enough, 
but you are wrong just now. Go out into 
the sun, and you will lose these fears of a 
tragedy which will never be enacted if 
your brother is to be entrusted with the 
principal part. Seriously, I will take care 
of her and myself, though you are so in- 
different to my chances of a disappoint- 
ment; and now I must go, for I have an 
appointment with the architect to settle 
about those new farm-buildings. I am 
afraid I must drive past the White Louse, 
but I will promise to look the other way 
if I see a figure which could by any possi- 
bility be taken for Miss North, and if I am 
so unfortunate as to meet her on the road 
I will pass by on the other side. Au 
revoir.”’ He stood up and nodded with a 
smile to his sister, and stepped across the 
room and out on to the terrace. 


CHAPTER VII. 

In spite of his apparent unconcern, it 
was not altogether without being im- 
pressed that Captain Cleasby had listened 
to his sister's view of his conduct. He 
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did not exactly blame himself for the past, slightly as the clergyman entered the 
nor did he think about it with any serious-' room, a little bored and a little amused at 


ness, but he did consider that it might be | having to transact 
better perhaps to be more careful for the, him. 


ae business with 


As for Mr. Warde, he was not 


future. People might talk, and he should the least embarrassed, but strode over the 
be very sorry to make her at all unhappy, | velvet-pile carpet with his dusty boots, 
though at present he saw no danger of it;/ and sat down upon a little green satin 
and of course Augusta was quite wrong! chair with gilded legs, as comfortably as 


in the idea she had taken up of a little 
helpless unprotected girl, ready to lose 
her heart to the first man who admired 
her. It was quite true that Christina was 


| 


if it had been the old settee in Mr. North’s 
parlour. 

“I spoke to Captain Cleasby about the 
additional accommodation we require for 


utterly unlike the young ladies he had our school-children a few days since,” he 


been accustomed to dance with in London | began. 


“He seemed to think with me 


and abroad, with whom, as his sister had that the preseut building might very easily 


said, it would have been all fair play, and 
each party would have known what the 
other meant; but if she was unsophisti- 
cated, she was not the less able to take 
care of herself, nor the more easily dazzled 
by admiration, nor in the least like the 
little rustic beauty whose defence his sis- 
ter had felt herself bound to undertake. 
It was a straight road, and he paid little 


heed to his horse, except to keep a tight. 


hand on the reins, and he smiled as he 
thought how impossible it was for Augus- 
ta to understand Christina without look- 
ing at her. She was so unlike other girls, 


and therein lay her charm. She was not 
shy or even reserved, but frank and fear- 


less, without a touch of self-consciousness 
or coquetry. 

“It is a thing you cannot describe,” 
Captain Cleasby said to himself, “ but Au- 
gusta would see it in a minute if she met 
her.” Then he drew up at the archi- 
tect’s door, and threw his reins to the 
groom, and forgot Christina in his plans 
and his business. 

In the meantime business had also come 
to interrupt the train of his sister’s 
thoughts. Captain Cleasby had not long 
left her, and she was still lying idly upon 
the sofa with a book in her hands, when 
there was a ring at the door, and the but- 
ler came to ask if his master was at home. 
There was a gentleman come to see him, 
and he handed her a card with the “ Rev. 
John Warde” inscribed upon it. “The 
fascinating curate,” said Miss Cleasby to 
herself. “He wished tosee Captain Cleas- 
by very particularly,” the man said, “and 
he had brought some plans for him to 
look at.” 

“For the new school-room, I suppose. 
Iam sorry Captain Cleasby is out. Ask 
Mr. Warde if he can leave the papers, 
Lewis; or wait,—if he can speak to me 
for a moment, perhaps that will do better.” 

She rose up lazily from her recumbent 
position, put aside her book, and bowed 





be enlarged by a wing to the west of the 
south elevation. In this way the, present 
playground would not be encroached upon, 
and the effect of the exterior, although 
that is not of material importance, would 
not be interfered with. This is Mr. Greg- 
son’s drawing :” and he spread out a paper 
with pink and grey lines upon it, which 
were as unintelligible to Miss Cleasby as 
if they had been geometrical diagrams. 

“Yes, I see,” said Augusta, a little 
doubtfully: and she began to think how 
odd it was to be referred to about schools 
and additional accommodation, and edu- 
cational improvements. 

“ We have ninety-four children under 
instruction,’”? Mr. Warde continued, as if 
she must of necessity take an interest in 
the subject: “forty boys and fifty-four 
girls. Ihope you will soon be able to 
come and see how it is working. I sup- 
pose you are better acquainted with the 
foreign system than with ours.” 

“I don’t quite know. I am afraid I 
don’t know much about either. I never 
thought of going to the schools abroad. I 
don’t know anything about systems. The 
population did get itself educated, I sup- 
pose; but I declare I don’t know where or 
how. It is all in the hands of the priests, 
I believe.” 

“ Then it will be all new to you.” 

“The school? yes, of course.” 

“ We have night schools as well, twicc 
a week, for boys. I don’t think they an- 
swer for girls, at least not in country par- 
ishes. These } manage myself, without 
the assistance of the schoolmaster.” 

“That must be a great bore for you, 
said Miss Cleasby languidly. 

“It is my business and part of my 
duty, you know,” he answered, surprised 
at this entirely new view of his position. 
“T shall be very glad if your brother likes 
to look in some evening, but itis in the 
Sunday-school more especially that I want 
a lady’s assistance.” 


”» 
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“ You don’t imagine that I can be of any ,small chance of understanding what he 
use, I hope,” said Augusta; and she was/meant. You shall come next Sunday, 
too much astonished even to be amused at | Gusty, and set a good example to the par- 
the suggestion. “I know nothing what-| ish.” 
ever about children, or teaching, or any-| But, as it happened, next Sunday Cap- 
thing of the kind. You could not come to|tain Cleasby alone made his way to the 
a worse person. It is quite out of the | little brick:church on the heath, where the 
question for me: and I don’t imagine that | scattered population gathered every Sun- 
my brother will be of much use; but I will| day twice a day to hear Mr. Warde read 
tell him what you say. Icould not teach|the lessons and pray and preach. The 
half as well as I could fly, and all your lit-| morning had been wet, and breakfast was 
tle boys would laugh at me; I am sure /|late at the Park; and so it came to pass 
they know a great deal more than I do.’’ | that the time slipped away until it was too 

“You pe take the infants,” said Mr.|late for service, and Captain Cleasby 
Warde, gravely, without disputing the as-| played chants on the. pianoforte, because, 
sertion. as he said, he did not want to run counter 

“Oh no, I conld not. I once did hear a| to English prejudices; and Augusta read 
cousin of mine instructing some babies, | her letters, and puzzled over the lawyer’s 
and I could not have answered the ques-| instructions about the will and the deeds, 
tions she asked them:— Who was Sam-|and tried unsuccessfully to get her brother 
son’s father? From what is cochineal | to attend. 
made? -What are the properties of gun-| “ Walter, what does Mr. Waltham mean 
powder? And there they sat, dangling, by your liabilities? I thought all this had 
their poor little legs, and were expected to been’settled long ago. You told me you 
know all about it.” had no debts worth mentioning. I thought 

But Mr. Warde had done his business,| you had paid off everything before we 
and he was ready to take his leave, and|came home. What does he mean by not 
had no idea of keeping up a conversation. | seeing his way clearly? I wish you would 

“You will kindly let your brother see | attend to your own business letters, and 
these plans,’’ he said; “and he will per-| not hand them over to me. The will is 
haps let me or Mr. Gregson know what he | proved, isn’t it?” 
thinks of them.” He only waited forher| “What! the will—of course. Do just 
assent, laid down his papers on the table, | listen to this sequence; I never heard a 
and had made his bow and taken his de-| more perfect combination of chords.” 
parture before she had time to recover| “I wish you would leave the chords 
from her surprise. alone, and attend to me for a minute. As 

“ The bluntest, most unconciliatory man | far as I can make it out, things are all in 
I ever had the pleasure of talking to,” she | confusion. Mr. Waltham says something 
said to her brother afterwards. “I do| about letting you know more a few months 
wish you could have heard him talk, as if | hence, and hoping that there is really no 
his schools and his little boys were the | cause for anxiety. What does he mean ? 
most interesting and important things in | I can't understand what he means.” 
life. It was no amusement, as there was| “I never supposed that you could, my 
no one to be amused with, but I wish that dear Gusty; lawyer’s letters are not adapt- 
you had been there.” ed to the feminine capacity.” 

“Oh, I know the man well enough. He| “Then why can’t you attend to it your- 
is a good fellow, in spite of the nails inhis;self? I suppose you mean Mr. Waltham 
boots. Don’t fly in his face, Augusta; I'to have an answer. Ido wish you would 
am the ‘Squire,’ and have a position to|tell me what he means by all this about 
maintain.” the deeds.” 

“ By all means; be ten times the Squire,| “ All what about the deeds? ”’ said Cap- 
if you like, only don’t call upon me to act tain Cleasby: and this time he was roused, 
the Lady Bountiful.” jand got up from the music-stool and took 

“He does not preach badly, either,” ' the letters from her and glanced at them. 
Captain Cleasby went on; “no highflown |“I wish you wouldn’t make such a row 
nonsense, nor unnecessary pathos. Do | about it,” he said— and he thrust the pa- 
your duty, and don’t lie or steal or slander | pers deep into his pocket —“ there is noth- 
your neighbour, or it will be the worse for ing to make a fuss about; things are never 
you some time or other, — that was about settled allin a minute just after a death, 
the substance of his discourse last Sunday. | and old Waltham is an uncommon admirer 





I don’t say it was eloquent or impressive, 'of his own style. Lawyers are like ladies, 
but at least his ploughmen stood some and like to make a fuss.” 
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“Tt has nothing to do with Mr. Wal- 
tham’s style, Walter; don’t put me off in 
that way. I can’t understand it all; but I 
am not so foolish as not to see that he 
thinks that your affairs— and, after all, 
your affairs are my affairs — are in some 
danger of coming to grief. Be serious for 
a little, and tell me what it means.” 

“It is a long story, and you would not 
understand me any better than Mr. Wal- 
tham. I would not have let you see the 
letters if I had thought there was anything 
to worry youinthem. You are not strong, 
I believe, since that chill you caught com- 
ing over, or you would not take up these 
ridiculous fancies. There, let it alone; 
upon my word and honour, there is noth- 
ing to be worried about. Thank goodness, 
there is the luncheon bell: Lewis rings it 
with as much pomp as if there were twenty 
people to be summoned; but, after all, I 
am not sure that the pomp is misplaced: 
meals are the great events here. Come, 
Gusty, and afterwards I shall go to church 
to pray for your peace of mind.” 

She had been in the right, of course, 
and it was not only proper but natural that 
she should ask questions about what con- 
cerned her so nearly ; but yet somehow he 
had had the best of it, and the conscious- 
ness of this pervaded his mind as he made 
his way across the heath to the village 
church. Still he was not sufficiently self- 
occupied to overlook the contrast which 
the scene before him offered: —the heavy 
rain-clouds making a dark purple ridge 
along the horizon, the patches of blue sky 
overhead, the gleams of sunshine on the 
glistening heather, the gusts of wind 
sweeping over the level heath; and then 
the church bells ringing with a peaceful 
regularity, and the farmers standing in 
knots about the church-door, and the cot- 
tagers passing in by twos and threes, and 
the little procession of demure school- 
children; and then the graves and moss- 

own tombstones, where bitter tears had 

en shed and despairing vows made sa- 
cred, though now they were overgrown 
with weeds, and silent and forsaken. 

Captain Cleasby was neither reflective 
nor sentimental, and yet he noticed it all, 
and carried away the picture in his mind, 
and thought of it in after days with the 
admiration of an artist. 

The little church was unusually full of 
worshippers that afternoon. There were 
the old men and women walking in couples, 
arm-in-arm together, up the aisle: they 
had most of them been married at those 
altar rails, and one day they would sleep 
with their forefathers in the churchyard 
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outside: and there were the young people, 
who thought that day was for them a long 
way off, opening the books and finding the 
psalm-tunes ; and then the mothers hush- 
ing in their arms the babies who: were too 
young to be left at home. And they all 
looked at Captain Cleasby as he walked up 
the aisle, and whispered to each other 
about him, for he was still a stranger to 
some of them ; and yet he was the “ Squire,” 
and belonged in a way to each one of them. 
He walked up the aisle alone, and entered 
the big pew in front of the pulpit, and then 
he looked to see if Christina was in her 
place; but he did not see her, for she was 
sitting on the other side of the church, 
with her aunt, Mrs. Oswestry. Christina 
never looked in his direction, but yet she 
knew quite well that he was there, and 
knew that his sister was not with him, and 
she was sorry for it, for she had hoped to 
meet Miss Cleasby and make her acquaint- 
ance in a casual way, without going 
against her grandfather’s wishes to visit 
her at her own house. But Captain 
Cleasby was alone, and she did not now 
want to meet him. The service was over, 
the clerk had followed Mr. Warde into 
the vestry, the organist was playing the 
last voluntary, the congregation were dis- - 
persing, and as Captain Cleasby passed 
down the church he for the first time be- 
came aware of Christina’s presence. 

“ Wait a little, Aunt Margaret,” Chris- 
tina said in a whisper: and Mrs. Oswes- 
try, imagining that she wished to listen 
to the ogan, did wait, until the last note 
had been struck and the church was al- 
most empty. Then they also rose and 
made their way out. But late as they 
were, there was a little knot of people still 
gathered about the porch, and Captain 
Cleasby was among them. He was talk- 
ing to Mr. Sim, the church-warden, and 
no one could have accused him of waitin 
for Christina; so he had said to himself, 
when it had occurred to him whether it 
would be better not to keep up the inter- 
course which his sister considered so inju- 
dicious. “ Nonsense, what did it matter? 
her aunt was with her.” So he had said 
to himself: and he merely bowed as they 
came out, and finished his conversation 
with Mr. Sim; and it was not until they 
were some little distance from the church- 
yard gate that he came up with them, in- 
quired after Mr. North, and asked to be 
introduced to Mrs. Oswestry. He saw 
at a glance that she was not like the 
women he was accustomed to meet in the 
neighbourhood. She was not particularly 
interested in him, nor anxious to be con- 
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ciliatory, nor did she smile upon him like 
Mrs. Gregson and Mrs. Sim. In fact, she 
did not, like Christina’s mother, “feel the 
difference,” but as a mother and an elderly. 


woman she felt herself superior in wisdom: 


and experience to any young men who 
might cross her path. Like Christina, 
she was a democrat; and moreover, she 
did not stand like her upon the equality 
of youth. She was kind, but she was 
grave, and not in the least disposed to 
admire Captain Cleasby, or give him 
credit for better qualities than he pos- 
sessed. Neither was she surprised at the 
friendly way in which he talked, but con- 
sidered it quite natural that he should 
wish to be on pleasant terms with his 
nearest neighbours. 

“T had the pleasure of meeting your son 
the other day, Mrs. Oswestry,” he said; 
“but he told me that you were away from 
home: and now that you have come back 
he has left you, hasn’t he?” 

“ Yes, he is in the north, and will be ab- 
sent for somé time.” 

“And in the meantime you are to be 

uite alone?” and then he turned to 

hristina. “Don’t you think it is your 
duty to go and take care of your aunt in 
his absence ?” he said, thinking how much 
easier it would be to see her there than 
at the White House. 

“Aunt Margaret doesn’t want me,” 
said Christina. 

“T need say nothing about that, because 
Mrs. Oswestry is here in person to con- 
trovert your plea.” 

Mrs. Oswestry was not altogether 
pleased by his manner. She would have 
thought it impertinent but for his pleasant 
voice and deferential looks. 

“TI am here, but not to controvert it, 
Captain Cleasby,” she said; “ Christina 
understands me when J say that I do not 
want her. Her proper place is at home; 
and when you have come to my time of 
life, you will find that rest and solitude 
have their charms. I am not apt to feel 
lonely. We elderly people are content to 
wait and look back upon the past.” 

“Tt is the looking back that I should be 
afraid of, when it comes to be looking far 
back.” 

“Surely not, and there is not only 
pleasure but profit init. Our experience 
ought to be worth something to ourselves, 
for it is of little use to any one else.” 

“That is a hard saying,” said Captain 
Cleasby; “why will young people be so 
—— ? But seriously, now that we all 

elieve in the progress of the age and the 


march of the intellect, I really don’t see 
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why age should count for so very much. 
We should not have mnch respect for 
Methuselah’s opinion now. He. was old, 
but the world was young.” 

“Yes, the world was young, but I don’t 
know that its wisdom has increased with 
its age. The same mistakes have been 
made over and over again, and repented 
of afterwards. You will grow wiser, Cap- 
tain Cleasby, in reproducing commonplace 
follies, and gradually laying them aside.” 

“But at least there is hope whilst we 
are young. You see, Miss North, we need 
not _— and may learn our duties in 
time. But whilst we are on the subject 
of duties, won’t you tell Miss North that 
she owes something to society, and that 
it is a social duty to come and see my 
sister ?” 

“Captain Cleasby cannot understand 
our ways,” said Christina, colouring as 
she spoke; “we do not visit people, and 
grandpapa remembers old times, and he 
does not like to be reminded of them.” 

“He need never be reminded, he need 
need never be told, if your aunt will give 
her sanction. Come in now,” said Cap- 
tain Cleasby. ; 

“No, no; Christina would not like that, 
and she is quite right. But she would 
have much pleasure, I am sure, in making 
your sister’s acquaintance,” said Mrs. Os- 
westry, a little coldly, for his proposition 
had not pleased her; “I think she is mis- 
taken in imagining that my father would 
have any objection.” 

“Then you will use your influence. My 
sister has not been well, and she goes 
nowhere, so it would really be a charity. 
You will be forced to come at last,’”’ he 
said,” he said to Christina, with a smile; 
“but it would have been with a better 
grace and more complimentary to us if 
you had come of your own free will.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Mrs. Oswestry had seen little society. 
She knew nothing of the ways of the 
world, and she had no “small talk,” as 
people say; but nevertheless she had read, 
and thought, and formed her opinions, and 
knew how to express them. Captain 
Cleasby was clever enough to perceive 
her superiority to the Overton ladies in 
general. He was not aman who cared 
for deference or flattery, though he was 
too indifferent to be irritated by it; and 
he thought Mrs. Oswestry a sensible wo- 
man, and saw that she was a perfect lady. 
Her cold yet gracious manner, her sweet 
voice and harmonious intonation, her plain 
black dress and fine face, had all prepes- 
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sessed him in her favour. He was not 
liable to serious impressions, nor was she 
a woman to impress him; but yet he was 
not a hypocrite—it was simply his cus- 
tom to be courteous; and when he said, 
as he took leave, “You have given me 
something to think of,’ Mrs. Oswestry 
was not in the least deceived, and never 
imagined that he would give her words 
a second thought. She was essentially a 
just woman, and it was not because she 
was attracted by him, but merely from a 
sense of what was fitting and proper, 
that she did not forget to urge upon her 
father the expediency of Christina’s going 
to call upon Miss Cleasby. 

“So Christina wants to go, docs she?” 
said the old manmoodily. “I should have 
thought she would not be so anxious to 
goto the Park. I’d never have thought 
one of mine would have cared to have 
set foot within the house again. But 
it’s only an old man’s fancy, I suppose. 
No one asked the young fellow to come 
here; but he comes when he likes; and I 
suppose Christina will go if she likes.” 

“No, 1 won’t, if it hurts you, grand- 

a.’ 

“No, it don’t hurt me — not much, any 
way. I shall soon be dead, and tien I 
reckon nothing will hurt much.” 

“ You shouldn’t talk in that way, grand- 
papa,” said Christina, steadily; she was 
well accustomed to this form of complaint, 
and heard it with a mixture of anger and 
pain. “You have no right to talk as if 

eople would be glad when you died. 

hese people are ready to be friends with 
us, and I don’t remember about old times, 
and I should like to be friends with them, 
but I say I would rather not go if you 
don’t like it. 

“ Christina is right,’”? said Mrs. Oswest- 
ry; “it is natural that she should be 
ready to make friends, but you know that 
she means it when she says she would 
rather not go if you object to it.” 

“T hate the subicet,” said Mr. North. 
“ What do you all make such a fuss and pa- 
laver aboutit for? Christina can go if she 
has a mind, if you think she ought, Marga- 
ret. I suppose you are right — you always 
have been in the right since I can remem- 
ber; and you were a nice little girl, too, 
only so quiet. The sister won’t be want- 
ing to come here, I suppose. There, Chris- 
tina, I hope you’re pleased.” 

“Yes, t am, grandpapa,” said Christina 


frankly. For her the visit to the Park had 


nothing painful about it. She had no re- 
collections to make her fearful of the 
ghosts whica might haunt those rooms; 
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pom of happier days and unfulfilled 
opes; ghosts which linger round the 
places where our happiest and saddest 
hours have been spent, where the common- 
est objects or the most trivial sounds car- 
ry us back to those bygone days, awaken- 
ing our smiles or tears as we stand once 
more in the presence of an almost forgot- 
ten past. It may have been buried be- 
neath other hopes and visions and cares 
and sorrows. Perhaps for a time we 
strewed its grave with flowers; perhaps 
we feared to pass the spot, and shrank 
from speaking of it even to ourselves: 
but yet it is not dead, and some day it 
may stand before us again, more near to 
us than the present, more comprehensible 
than the future, and clothed with immor- 
tality. 

But as yet Christina knew nothing of 
this, and she had no fears. 

“Shall you go by yourself?” her moth- 
er said. “I could not go—it would be 
too sad for me; but perhaps your Aunt 
Margaret would take you if you asked her. 
I wonder you zan like to go to that big 
house and strange people all by yourself.” 

Christina was standing before her glass, 
smoothing her hair back from her face, but 
now she turned and took up her hat. 

“T don’t see that the Sennen of the 
house makes any difference,” she said; 
“and as to strangers, it is only Miss Cleas- 
by. I know her brother; and, besides, he 
is in Overton this afternoon.” 

“ And are you going just as you are? 
Oh, Christina, I do think your other dress 
would have looked much nicer. You don’t 
know what a grand place it is, and they 
are grand people too.” 

“Then depend upon it they won’t think 
about my dress,” said Christina lightly. 
But she went back to the dressing-table 
rand tilted up the glass with her two hands 
so as to see herseif better. And perhaps 
it was not wonderful that she smiled as 
she looked. She was a little excited by 
going to the Park, though she would not 
own to it, and her cheeks had more col- 
our, and her eyes more brilliancy than 
usual, and she could not help recognizing 
her own beauty. If her muslin was not 
new, what did it matter, when it fell 
in such graceful folds? She turned 
away once more from the glass and threw 
back her head a little, and smiled at her 
mother. 

“Never mind my dress,” she said; “I 
think you make a mistake about the Cleas- 
bys. We are every bit as much ladies 





and gentlemen as theyare. It is only that 
they have more money, and that does not 
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make aay difference really. Good-bye, 
mother; do not vex yourself. I shall come 
home soon and tell you all about it.” 

It was singular that though Miss Cleas- 
by was about as great a contrast to Mrs. 
North as could be imagined, in her man- 
ner and ways of thinking, on this occasion 
of Christina’s first visit to the Park their 
expectations wore somewhat the same as- 
pect. It was not that she felt the differ- 
ence as Mrs. North felt it, or that she had 
any feeling of pride or superiority; but 
she knew, of course, that Christina had 
been differently brought up from them, 
she knew that her belongings and all her 
surroundings were poor. She might be as 
much a lady as herself, but she could not 
have the same manner of speech nor cast 
of thought as if she had lived more in the 
world. It was one thing tosee her amongst 
her natural surroundings, or standing on a 
picturesque bit of moorland, and quite an- 
other to see herin the drawing-room at 
the Park. Men could not understand un- 
til they saw; but she looked to Cnptain 
Cleasby’s disenchantment, and was sorry 
for Christina, though perhaps it might be 
better that the spell should be broken be- 
fore it had taken strong possession of her. 

“TI did not know that you had such an 
exclusive taste for exotics,” said Captain 
Cleasby, when she expounded her views 
to him. 

“I have not. For my own part I should 
be glad enough to get out of the stifling 
artificial atmosphere in which they flour- 
ish; but it does not improve matters to 
transplant wild-flowers into conservatories. 
They look shabby by the side of the na- 
tives of the place, even if they continue to 
exist. Depend upon it, Walter, I am right. 
I don’t say that we have the best of it; 
the hill-side may be a better place than 
the garden, but we belong to the one and 
not to the other.” 

“Good gracious, Gusty, you talk as if 
we were the mighty of the land! I thought 
you were possessed of a more liberal spirit, 
you who talk rash radicalism when it suits 
you. Now you are as proud as old North; 
as for his granddaughter, I can assure you 
she does not think of this for a minute. 
There is not the least danger of her heart 
fainting within her at the sight of our mag- 
nificence.” 

“Tt is not our magnificence, it is some- 
thing quite different. Thatis why I say 
again Il am sorry that you will keep up 
this acqnaintance, and sorry that you have 
asked her to come here. You think her 
manners perfect row ; if you saw her with 
other girls, you would all at once become 
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aware that there was something wanting 

you could not explain what it is, neither 
canI. You think her always beautifully 
dressed ; if you saw her in this room you 
would see at once that her muslin was 
faded, and her hat not the right shape — 
in fact, if you saw her in a drawing-room 
you would see her with other people’s 
eyes: on the hill-side she is charming. I 
allow. Then all she has to dois to look 
pretty, but if she comes into society she 
has everything to learn; andif she can- 
not talk or behave like other people, it is 
not enough to look pretty.” 

“You have not seen her,” said Captain 
Cleasby. “I won’t tell you anything more 
about it, because it is impossible to make 
you understand. I think you will find 
yourself mistaken.” 

But after all he was not so sure about 
it himself, and he could not help acknowl- 
edging that there might be a great deal 
of truth in what his sister had said. It 
was quite true that Christina spoke to him 
freely and frankly, and with the graceful 
unconsciousness which was one of her 
greatest charms; and it was also true that 
she had none of the awkwardness which 
accompanies shyness or a sense of inferior- 
ity. She liked him, he knew, but he did 
not imagine that she looked up to him. 
All this he acknowledged to himself, but 
at the same time it was quite possible that 
Augusta might be in the right; she had 
put her arguments cleverly, and they 
swayed him in spite of himself. Perhaps 
she was right that, beside the girls whom 
he had been accustomed to meet with, the 
girls he had known in London and abroad, 
Christina might appear to a disadvantage. 
She must always be beautiful, but, after 
all, beauty was not everything. He 
hoped Gusty would be kind to her, but al- 
ready ske had succeeded in imparting her 
misgivings to him. 

In the meantime Christina turned in at 
the Park gates, in happy ignorance of all 
the expectations which others had enter- 
tained of the manner in which she would 
make her entrance. She was full of vague 
anticipations of something new and un- 
known, and charming in its novelty, which 
was about to be displayed before her, and 
she was curious and wondering what she 
might see and hear; but she was curious 
to see Miss Cleasby, because she was Cap- 
tain Cleasby’s sister, and because she 
might constitute a new element in her life, 
not because she was an important person 
in the neighbourhood, nor because she 
lived at the Park. And as to the impres- 
sion she herself might make, she did not 
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think of it at all. She was too proud and 
too unconscious, perhaps too careless of 
other people’s opinion. She could not 
have been ashamed of their position, as 
her mother was, poor woman; but then 
she had no regrets to weigh her down, 
nor thoughts of what might have been. 
She cared little for her own beauty, but 


yet she knew that she was pretty, and | 


perhaps the consciousness added something 
tohercourage. But in spite of ail this, in 
spite of her enterprise and frank simplicity, 
she would not have gone so easily to the 
Park if Captain Cleasby‘had been at home. 
She knew him, and she did not know his 
sister, but yet she preferred to introduce 
herself. This afternoon it was not until 
she had watched him drive past the White 
House on his way to Overton that she 
laid aside her work and announced her 
intention of going to the Park that after- 
noon. She had not asked herself why it 
was so; she would seek his sister, but she 
would not seek him. She had told her 
grandfather that she wished to be friends, 
but she felt whilst she said it that for some 
reason or other she could not be friends 
with Captain Cleasby. Perhaps, after all, 
her mother was right, and there was a gulf 
between them which could not be passed ; 
rhaps it was true that a barrier had 
~ raised between prosperity and pov- 
erty, between them and people of the 
world. Only she had not felt it so much 
at first, and she did not feel it now when 
she thought of his sister. But she knew it 
was otherwise with Captain Cleasby ; if he 
came she would be glad to see him, only 
she could no longer be as friendly as she 
had liked to be; and though she was not 
used to being afraid, she was afraid to go 
to the Park if he were to be there. He 
was not there to-day, however, as she 
knew, so she followed the butler across the 
great stone hall, with the glass :!oors open- 
ing on to the garden, and the flowering 
shrubs blossoming in the stands; an 
though her eyes were full of light, and the 
colour was glowing in her cheeks when the 
drawing-room door was thrown open for 
her to pass in, it was only because she was 
a little excited by the novelty of the thing. 
Miss Cleasby was sitting at her writing 
table at the further end of the room, but 
she rose when Christina came in, and went 
forward to meet her, and held out her soft, 
shapely hand, and looked down at her, not 
tenderly, but with a generous dispassion- 
ate gaze, and was struck, as she could not 
help being struck, by her beauty. This 
was not the little, shrinking, village gir 
she had expected, to whom she had meant 
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to be kind, since she must come and it 
could not be helped. Christina was very 
slight, but, as her brother had said, she 
was almost as tall as herself, and she held 
her head like a queen, and she looked 
straight into Miss Cleasby’s eyes with the 
candid inquiring look of one who for her 
part, has nothing to conceal. And then 
she glanced round the luxurious room, at 
the mirrors and the cabinets and the 
gilded furniture, with admiration, and no 
awe. 

“How 
she looke 
of a child. 

“ Yes,” said Augusta, vaguely. She 
was astonished, and had not quite recov- 
ered herself, and she sat down again and 
looked at Christina much as Christina 
looked at the new surroundings, only in 
her look surprise predominated. And she 
was much more sorry for Christina than 
she had been before; she was not a little, 
vain girl as she had imagined, but perhaps 
that made it worse —she would not be so 
easily consoled; and she was not a child, 
to be played with and put aside at pleas- 
ure. 

Augusta was a woman of the world, and 
perhaps even a little blasée, but it had nev- 
er been her habit to trouble herself to find 
conversation, and as she had nothing par- 
ticular to say she kept silence, and leant 
back in her chair and twisted her pen 
about in her fingers. And then Christina 
came to an end of ber survey of the room, 
and turned her eyes upon her again. 

“T believe I am in your way; don’t you 
want to finish your letters?” she asked; 
but even now there was no shyness or 
awkwardness in her manner. 

“Not in the least ; my letters will wait. 
It is too hot to be busy, and I am very 
glad of an excuse to be idle. Won't you 
take off your hat and stay with me, if 
poe have nothing better to do? You 

now we shall live here perhaps for ever 
and ever, and I want somebody very much 
to tell me all about everything, and who 
are the good people who expect to be 
asked to dinner, and who are the people 
who won’t come to meet them; and who 
is the young lady that likes to be asked 
to sing and who is the young gentleman 
that likes to listen to her. You must tell 
me what the politics of the place are, you 
know, that I may not be treading on peo- 
ple’s toes,” 

“But I don’t really know anythin 
about it, Miss Cleasby. You know grand- 
papa is getting old, and we see hardly any- 

y at all. We know so few of the 


| pond it all is,” she said: and 
round with the open admiration 
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Overton people, and we have no one to 
dinner except Mr. Warde now and then.” 

“Oh yes, the clergyman. Of course 
one’s clergyman one always respects. I 
think I generally respect them too much to 
ask them to dinner. Somehow, it detracts 
from their dignity to see them eat; and 
then, I don’t know anything about schools, 
aud district visiting, and poor people. I 
am afraid I am not capable of clerical con- 
versation.”’ 

“T don’t know about conversation,”’ said 
Christina; “but I don’t think you would 
laugh at Mr. Warde if you knew all the 
good he does. You should hear the peo- 
ple speak of him. And it isn’t because of 
what he gives; he makes them independ- 
ent enough, only they know that if they 
are starving he will go without his dinner 
any day for their sake, and he doesn’t care 
what he does if it is for their good. He 
takes half of the parish work in Overton, 
because the Vicar is an old man and 
doesn’t care much about things; and many 
nights, I know, he is called up to sick peo- 
7 miles away from here because they 
ike him so.” 

“Don’t be indignant,” said Augusta, 
lazily ; “I have no doubt he is a hero. 
And it is fine too, when one comes to 


think of it, to give up one’s life for people. 
who are so far off from one, or to give up 


one’s life for anyone at all. I wonder why 
he thinks it worth while.” 

“Tt is not the reward,” said Christina, 
still a little indignant. 

“No, I suppose it is not the reward: I 
don’t quite see what reward he could look 
to. And yet there can be no enthusiasm 
to carry him on: it is notNlike mission 
work, where there is some excitement and 
a chance of martyrdom. It is this plod- 
ding work among carters and turnip-fields 
that must be so disheartening. I wonder 
why he thinks it worth while.” 

“The people like him, and that must be 
something,” said Christina; “ but I believe 
he would do it all the same if they did not. 
It is rather curious, but I believe he does 
it just because he thinks it right. And 
after all, the carters are just as nice as 
other people, or nicer; I don’t know why 
you say that they are far off.” 

“Yes, I know; I can talk about liberty 
and equality and universal brotherhood 
too, sometimes. I don’t quarrel with you 
for that. By all means let the ploughmen 
have their right, and let us share our 
bread and butter with them—there is 
enough for all. But don’t think it will 
bring them nearer. They won’t under- 
stand us, nor shall we understand them.” 





“Do people ever understand each 
other?” said Christina. She began to 
think how little she could conceive of the 
feelings of those nearest to her, of those 
with whom she had always lived. How 
inexplicable to her was her grandfather's 
bitterness and her mother’s despondency, 
—and she sighed as she thought of it. 

“Do we ever understand ourselves?” 
said Miss Cleasby: and then she paused, 
and her moralizing ended in sudden laugh- 
ter. “We are growing dreadfully meta- 
physical,” she said, “discoursing in this 
way of social questions and human nature. 
But seriously, is the career of a district 
visitor the only one that is open to one 
here? because your Mr. Warde seems to 
expect me to go and tell his little boys all 
about Joseph and his brothers on Sunday 
afternoons, and I do not feel that my capa- 
bilities are strong in that line.” 

“T don’t know why you call him my Mr. 
Warde,” said Christina, “and I am afraid 
Ican’t tell you much about the parish. 
Of course I know the people, at least a 
great many of them; but I don’t go to the 
school, because I don’t know how to 
teach.” 

“ Poor Mr. Warde, I begin to commiser- 
ate him,’’ said Miss Cleasby ; “he has evi- 
dently no sympathy or assistance. I do 
believe that I shall be obliged to offer my 
valuable help, after all.” 

From that they went on to other sub- 
jects. Miss Cleasby spoke of her life 
abroad, the things she had done and the 
people she had seen, but all the time no 
word was said of Captain Cleasby or of 
his acquaintance with Christina. 

Perhaps in each of their minds there was 
an unconscious reference to him in his con- 
nection with the other: Christina’s pre- 
dominant feeling was that her new ac- 
quaintance was his sister, and Miss Cleas- 
by looked at her visitor not as at a casual 
stranger, but as at the girl that Walter was 
amusing himself with. Yet they both 
started when suddenly a shadow darkened 
the window, coming between them and the 
level rays of the afternoon sunshine, and 
Captain Cleasby stepped into the room. 

fie stepped in from the terrace, and took 
off his hat and held out his hand to Chris- 
tina. 

“ So you are here at last,” he said with 
a smile. 

His manners were as easy and unem- 
barrassed as ever, and his entrance was no 
unnatural interruption to their conversa- 
tion, and yet, thongh he had been in their 
thoughts, his presence changed the aspect 
of things and caused a revulsion in each of 
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their minds. Augusta leant back in her 
chair, rather taking the attitude of a spec- 
tator, and Christina drew alittle away from 
her, and sent her quick, startled glances 
about the room, as if seeking for a subject 
of conversation or a pretext for departure. 

“Do you remember the house at all?” 
said Captain Cleasby ; “I suppose it has 
been a good deal altered, but you know 
you are visiting your own ancestral halls.” 
He had sat down on the end of the sofa 
opposite to his sister and Christina, and 
looxed at them both as if he were a little 
curious as to the mutual relations which the 
visit had brought about between them. 

“T remember very little about it,” said 
Christina; “I was only three years old, I 
think, when we went away, — no, I must 
have been older, but I don’t remember it 
well. I recognized the staircase, because 
I tumbled all the way down that flight of 
stairs into the hall; and I remember the 
passages just beyond, because Bernard, 
my cousin, and I used to play hide-and-seek 
there, but I believe that is nearly all.” 

“That is very disappointing. I hoped 
you would have all kinds of associations, 
and have heen able to hand down to us the 
traditions of the place. It seems to me 
you are very hard-hearted.” 

“No, I am not; only I forget. I sup- 
pose, if I remembered, I should be unhap- 
py at having to see strangers here; but I 
forget, and so it doesn’t matter to me.” 

“ And now you have said the unkindest 
thing of all,” said Captain Cleasby. And 
whilst they were speaking, Miss Cleasby 
sat watching, lazily leaning back in her 
chair, and with her eyelids half lowered 
over her eyes; but she roused herself and 
spoke, before Christina could answer her 
brother’s last speech, which indeed she had 
not thought to answer. 

“We were discoursing of much pleas- 
anter and more profitable things before 
you came in, Walter,” she said; “ men al- 
ways will be so personal. Now just ob- 
serve the difference: we had been consid- 
ering the condition of the poor, the consti- 
tution of society, the means of reform and 
their effects, not to speak of human nature 
in all its aspects; you come idly saunter- 
ing in at the window, the idea of the most 
expeditious way of reaching the sofa the 
prominent one in your mind ; and, instead 
of applying yourself to the solution of 
these weighty problems, you immediately 
engage us in frivolous speculations as to 
our individual past.” 

“Which at least is a subject upon which 
we are qualified to speak, my dear Augus- 
ta, and it is nonsense to call personal talk 
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frivolous. When we talk of ourselves, are 
we not talking of the subject that lies near- 
est to our hearts?” 

“That is your personal experience, I 
suppose.” 

“ Captain Cleasby does not mean that we 
can get rid of other people or other things,” 
said Christina; “at least I suppose not; he 
only means that they are interesting in 
their connection with ourselves.” 

“That is only another form of selfish- 
ness.” 

“If you like to say so, — though, consid- 
ering our relationship, the doctrine has its 
advantages for you; for of course the con- 
sanguinity enhances the interest, andin my 
eyes invests you with many imaginary 
charms: but I will not give it up, simply 
because it would be an impossibility. Why 
are our possessions dear to us, but because 
they are our own? Why may we not have 
a peculiar affection for the places in which 
we have been born and bred? Why may 
I not take pleasure in thinking that Miss 
North has run about my passages and 
stood at my table to taste the wine in her 
grandfather’s glass?” said Captain Cleas- 
by, a little pathetically ; but though he ad- 
dressed his sister, he was looking at Chris- 
tina. 

“You may be right,” said Miss Cleasby; 
and, though she was vexed at his speech, 
she showed no annoyance. “I suppose we 
do regard our belongings, whether things 
or people, as worthy of more honor be- 
cause of their connection with ourselves. 
That is why we put our great aunt Rachel 
in a frame and hang her up over the man- 
telpiece with the other family miniatures, 
although, unless the artist did her great in- 
justice, she must have been one of the 
plainest young women ever seen. Have 
you looked at her, Miss North? She hangs 
just between my grandmother (taken, I 
believe, in the character of Amaryllis) and 
my brother as a little boy.” 

“Yes, I see,” said Christina: and she 
went to the mantelpiece, and stood looking 
at the miniatures hanging there by their 
faded ribbons on the back-ground of crim- 
son velvet, as they had hung before the 
Cleasbys went abroad, when some of the 
men and women who looked out from their 
frames in the freshness of youth were still 
looking back to that time and growing old 
and grayheaded. 

“They are nearly all dead now,” said 
Miss Cleasby. “Do you see that young 
man in the uniform? That was my Uncle 
Charlie: he was always sickly; but he 
would go into the army, and he was shot 
some time in the Peninsular War, I be- 
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lieve, when he was only five-and-twenty. 
Then there is his hrother George, that 
square-looking man: he was a physician, 
and older than Charlie, but he only died 
two years ago. There was one other 
brother, Uncle Robert, and he is alive still, 
and the only really rich one among us. 
The girl there is their mother: she was 
pretty, I believe. Oh,—do you think the 
little head below like Walter? It was 
done when he was six years old.” 

It was the picture of a child in a scarlet 
blouse, with his fair hair cut in a straight 
line across his forehead, and falling down 
upon his shoulders. He was a delicate- 
looking boy, and even now there was a 
likeness to Captain Cleasby, in the rather 
deep-set eyes and in the sensitive lines 
about the mouth. 

“ Yes, I think it is like him,” said Chris- 
tina, emiling. 

And all this time Captain Cleasby had 
taken no part in what was said, for, nat- 
urally, the repetition of his family history 
had no interest for him; and the only 
thing of which he was distinctly conscious 
was Christina, standing before him on the 
rug, resting one hand on the mantlepiece 
as she looked at the miniatures. And now 
he knew that his sister had been wrong in 
her anticipations. Christina might be 
different from other girls, but nothing 
could detract from her charm and her 
beauty. Augusta had been quite wrong. 
She was perhaps a little shy, her looks 
were a little startled, but there was noth- 
ing awkward in the touch of shyness; per- 
haps it was more attractive than the per- 
fect confidence she had shown at first, and 
he felt instinctively that it was not caused 
by her position in the house, nor by the 
sight of what he had called their magnifi- 
cence, nor by anything so external to her- 
self. She was beautiful, but that was not 
‘all. Her voice was sweet and low, but it 
was a voice that could ring out at times, 
and her smile was sudden and vivid: and 
as to her dress, his sister was always well 
dressed ; she was magnificent even in her 
mourning; but nothing could be more 
graceful than the soft folds of Christina’s 
muslin. He noticed it all, even the little 
hand hanging down by her side. It was 
not so white as his sister’s, it was slighter 
and narrower, but yet there was force 
about it. The misgivings his sister had 
raised up in his mind faded completely as 
he looked at Christina, standing there in 
her unconscious grace, frankly looking 
round at all there was to see; but another 
misgiving had arisen mingled with pleas- 
ure and pain, a misgiving which he would 
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have put from him, but which would not 
be dismissed. 

There are light natures which yet have 
the power of conceiving and in some sort 
comprehending passions which they have 
never experienced and depths which they 
have never sounded. What they see is 
strange, it is sometimes ridiculous, and 
yet they feel in themselves that it exists. 
| Faintly and dimly was borne in upon Wal- 
iter Cleasby, through the sensitive fibre 
of his artistic perceptions, a sense of some- 
thing which moved and ‘stirred Christina’s 
being, and vibrated through all the jarring 
|discords with which her life was’ filled. 
He did not seek to analyze it, he strove 
rather to put away from himself the knowl- 
edge of its existence; but nevertheless the 
sense of it would at times flash across his 
spirit, mingled with a fear of coming per- 
plexity and trouble. He was not a vain 
man, and Christina certainly had given him 
no cause for vanity: she had not sought 
him; when he had crossed her path she had 
met him with a friendly frankness which 
had no coquetry init; but now, though she 
was frank as ever, there was a certain shy 
excitement underlying her manner which 
troubled him a little. 

“TI must be going home,” said Christina, 
turning from the chimney-piece and taking 
up her hat. There was nothing in the 
words; but somehow it seemed to him that 
the tone of her voice had changed. 

“ Oh, don’t go yet,” said Captain Cleas- 
by; “wait a little longer. I am sure they 
can do without you for one afternoon. 
You go away just as I come home.” 

“But I must go,” said Christina. 
“ Good-bye, Miss Cleasby.” 

“Thank you for coming,” said Miss 
Cleasby. “Good-bye. You will not ex- 
pect me to come to your house; you know 
that I go nowhere now:”’ and she did not 
ask Christina to come again, though she 
was very different from what she had ex- 
pected, and her visit had been an amuse- 
ment and interest to her. 

“We will come to the gate with you,” 
said Captain Cleasby, “if you will allow 
a time to make up her mind and get 
up from her chair. Come, Gusty, the sun 
is quite low, and it will do you good to get 
a little air.” 

“Will it?” said his sister, rather doubt- 
fully; but she did get up from her seat 
and consented to walk down the hill to the 
gate, all three talking together of indif- 
ferent things, and loitering in the evening 
sunshine. 

“ You will come again,” Captain Cleasby 
said to Christina, as they parted at the 
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gate ; but Christina made no direct an- 
swer, neither did his sister second his re- 
uest. 
“Why could you not be a little more 


friendly?” he said, as he turned back to- 
“ No one 
asks you to put yourself out of the way;_ 


wards the house with his sister. 
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crous imageries, oddly-combined contrasts, 
humourous distortions, strange and uncouth 
associations, myriad word-twistings, ridicu- 
lous miseries, grave trifles, and trifling 
gravities — all these came before me like 
the rushing event of a dream, and I asked 
myself: “ Can this be the man that has so 


but, if you like her, why not be friendly?” | often made me roll with laughter at his 


“ Are we to go all over the old ground 
again, Walter? You know very well why. 
She is quite unlike what I expected. I 
won’t call her a poor little thing any long- 
er; but I am just as sorry for her as I 
was before, and I know very well what it 
means when 
should be kind to my neighbours.” 

“T should feel just the same about it if 
I were at Kamschatka. It has nothing to 
do with me; I can see her as much as I 
like without your having anything to do 
with it. And, after all, Iam not an Apol- 
lo. You are quite ridiculous about it, 
Augusta!” 

“No, lam not. Iknow you are not an 
Apollo,— that is nothing to the purpose; 
and as to your seeing her, of course you 
could see her; but what you want me to 
do is to take the responsibility off your 
hands, and that is an office I decline.” 

And then they talked of other things, 
and did not, as some people might have 


done, come to a quarrel on the subject. 
The Cleasbys were a sweet-tempered race 
—and perhaps —_ neither of them 
thought it worth while. 


From The Gentleman’s Magazine. 
THOMAS HOOD. 


Tue first and (to my regret) the only 
time I ever was in company with Thomas 
Hood, occurred one evening at the house 
of a mutual friend, residing at Walworth. 
As he entered the room my first impression 
was that of slight disappointment. I had not 
then seen any portrait of him, and my imag- 
ination had depicted a man of the under 
size, with a humourous and mobile mouth, 
and with sharp, twinkling, and investigat- 
ing eyes. When, therefore, a rather tall 
and attenuated figure presented itself be- 
fore me, with grave aspect and dressed in 
black; and after, when scrutinizing his 
features I noticed those dark, sad eyes, set 
in that pale and pain-worn, yet tranquil 
face, and saw the expression of that suffer- 
ing mouth, telling how sickness, with its 
stern plough, had driven its silent share 
through that slender frame, all the long 
train of quaint and curious fancies, ludi- 
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ou are so anxious that I' 





humour, chuckle at his wit, and wonder 
while I threaded the maze of his inexhaust- 
ible puns?” When he began to converse 
in bland and placid tones about Germany, 
where he had for some time lived, I became 
more reconciled to him, and afterwards as 
we were looking over some prints, and were 
comparing and bandying tastes and opin- 
ions, | felt the full force of his many-sided 
talent ; for not only did he talk of art with a 
refined gusto, but even here his extraordi- 
nary talent for ludicrous combination was 
constantly weaving in with his remarks. 
He punned (as it seemed, unconsciously, 
certainly without premeditation, for it was 
extemporaneous — literally extemporane- 
ous —it was instantaneous. It was not. 
then his cue, and he could have had no in- 
ducement that evening to give us a “ taste- 
of his quality,” for I heard afterwards that 
he was ill, and his aspect confirmed the re-- 
port; but with all this, the real nature of 
the individual constantly developed itself, 
and I have now vividly present to my 
mental vision the curious combination of 
that grave mouth, with the quick glance 
of the eye to ascertain the prosperity of 
an insinuated pun, or the appreciation of 
a pe of practical humour. 
noticed also that Hood was a gentle- 
man in two essential points: he was no 
egoist, he made no more allusion to him-. 
self and his sayings and doings than if he 
had been a second-ledger clerk in a bank- 
ing-house, and he might be pronounced the: 
most mechanical of “writers,” after the: 
paste-and-scissors author of history. Not 
only did Hood hint no reference to himself. 
but he extended to otbers the full privi- 
leges of conversation ; he never interrupt- 
ed, and he listened with Spartan patience 
to every one, and it was apparent to the 
commonest observer that not a speech, not 
an action made by any of the company es- 
caped him. TheseI presume to be essen- 
tial qualities to constitute a gentleman in 
society. 
In canvassing his intellectual accom- 
lishments, it appears clear that the read- 
ing public have bestowed the almost undi- 
vided suffrage of their approbation upon: 
his talent for humourous, even ludicrous. 
combination, to the neglect of, or tacit in- 
difference for his sedate writings. 
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Had Hood not written those two little upon the plum, to the bloom of the fancy, 
serious and exquisitely affecting poems, a thing generally too frail and beautiful to 
“ The Bridge of Sighs ” and“ The Song of | withstand the rude handling of time; but 
the Shirt,” three-fourths of the world! Shakespeare has made this most perishable 
would have considered him ‘in no other part of the mind’s creation equal to the 
light than that of an inveterate punster; most enduring;—he has so intertwined 
and assuredly he has never yet received the Elfins with human sympathies, ‘and 








the honour due to his merits, as a grave | linked them by so many delightful associa- 


and even forceful classical writer ; meaning 
“classical” in the sense of purity and con- 


dissecting and examining Hood’s phrases it 
will be found in the first place that he 
rarely uses more words than are requisite 
to convey his ideas (now more especially 
referring to his sedate compositions) and 
the keystones of his sentences; his most 
important words will, I think, be uniformly 
found to be the precise words that should 
have been chosen. Moreover, his language 
is indigenous; it is Saxon English so far 
as he could employ it, and these are the 
main qualities requisite to constitute a pure 
style in writing, and these Hood possessed 
in an eminent degree. 

Moreover, Ee was endowed with an 
abundant imagination: his mind framed 
pictures beyond the pale of our every-day 
working world. In confirmation of this 
opinion, I would refer to his version of the 
story of “Hero and Leander ;” wherein, with 
correct appreciation of the old mythology, 
he has gracefully represented the lover as 
being borne by asea-nymph to her coral 
cave; but finding the life-spark extinct, 
she tenderly restores the body to the 
beach, that it may receive the affectionate 
rites of human sepulture. This poem would 
have done honour to the age that trans- 
mitted the old golden legend. That Hood 
possessed a rich fancy with imagination, it 
will suffice for our present purpose (seeing 
that the chief of my space must be devoted 
to his genius for wit and humour), that I 
bring to recollection that lovely poem, 
“ The Plea of the Midsummer Fairies ;” in 
which graceful creation he has involved an 
elegant eulogy upon the undying genius of 
the poet who rescued from oblivion, and 
wiil carry down, with life and language, to 
all times and people the exquisite inven- 
tion of the Fairy Mythology. Hood’s de- 
sign in this poem is, “to celebrate by an 
Allegory that immortality which Shakes- 
peare has conferred on the Fairy Mythol- 
ogy by his “ Midsummer Night’s Dream.’’ 

ad it not been for Shakespeare — as he 
says —those pretty children of our child- 
hood would leave barely their names to our 
maturer years: they belong to the mites 
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structiveness, both with regard to his lan- | 


guage and collocation of words in his sen-| 
tences — in other words, his “ style.” Upon | 





tions with the productions of nature, that 
they are as real to the mind’s eye as their 
green magical circles on the grass to the 
outer sense. It would have .been a pity 
for such a race to go extinct, even though 
they were but as the butterflies that hover 
about the leaves and blossoms of the visi- 
ble world.”’ And in this spirit has Hood 
interceded with old Father Time, intro- 
ducing the whole of the tiny royal court 
and its attendants ; when the poet of nature 
steps in, and redeems them from the swoop 
of his feli scythe. 

That Hood was gifted with more than 
ordinary power of language, the power of 
unadorned simplicity, may be instanced in 
his ballad of “Eugene Aram ”’—a poem 
which, for the detailing of unnatural cru- 
elty, with the anguish of blood-guiltiness 
and harrowing remorse, I do not think is 
to be exceeded by any composition of the 
same class and character in the language. 
There are some thoughts in that great poem 
that no one can, or ought to read without 
a thrill of awe and admiration. The ac- 
count of the murder is told with extraor- 
dinary condensation, and ballad simplicity 
of language : — 

Two sudden blows with a ragged stick, 
And one with a heavy stone; 

One hurried gash with a hasty knife, 
And then the deed was done: 

There was nothing lying at my foot 
But lifeless flesh and bone ! 


Nothing but lifeless flesh and bone, 
That could not do me ill : 

And yet I feared him all the more 
For lying there so still : 

There was a manhood in his look 
That murder could not kill ! 


And lo! the universal air 
Seemed lit with ghastly flame; 

Ten thousand thousand dreadful eyes 
Were looking down in blame : 

I took the dead man by his hand, 
And called upon his name ! 


Then his reflection, as he sat among the 
little school-boys at the evening prayer, an 
affecting picture of remorse — 


Oh, Heaven ! to think of their white souls, 
And mine so black and grim; 
I could not share in childish prayer, 
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Nor join in evening hymn ! 
Like a Devil of the pit I seemed 
*Mid holy cherubim ! 


And peace went with them, one and all, 
And each calm pillow spread ; 

But Guilt was my grim chamberlain 
That lighted me to bed; 

And drew my midnight curtains round 
With fingers bloody red ! 


All night I lay in agony, 

In anguish dark and deep: 
My fever’d eyes I dare not close, 
But stared aghast at sleep ! 
For Sin had render’d unto her 
The keys of hell to keep ! 


Another phase of our poet’s strength in 
description, with fertility of resource in 
imagination, is signally displayed in the 

iece entitled “The Haunted House.” 
The subject, it is true, is inefficient in its 
result to warrant so fearful a note of prep- 
aration; but the ghastly imagery and the 
emblems of ill-omen collected together in 
that poem would do credit to the most 
illustrious of hobgoblin narrators. 

Hood was a manly man in all the essen- 
tials requisite to give a human being right 
and title to the privilege of that proud dis- 
tinction. He was manly in his endurance, 
manly in his associations, manly in his 
friendships, manly in his love, and manly 
in his tenderness. There are constant in- 
dications throughout his serious poems of 
his having possessed a most sensitive and 
loving heart. His lines “To a False 
Friend” are dignified, and are at the same 
time a testimony of his love of truth and 
sincerity. The little poem entitled “ The 
Death-bed” (most probably his mother’s) 
is as lovely a specimen of writing as of 
devout and placid affection. How exquis- 
ite these four lines : — 


Our very hopes belied our fears, 
Our fears our hopes belied — 

We thought her dying when she slept, 
And sleeping when she died. 


And yet again, the sonnet to his “ Wife 
and two Children, sleeping in the same 
chamber,” the unmisgiving effusion of a 


“manly” and sensitive heart. As the son, 
the lover, the husband, and the father, 
IIood shines consistently the affectionate 
and manly man. In all his addresses to 
those he loved (most especially, as well as 
most naturally to his wife) there appears 
a plain and transparent confidence in his 
own love-resources, and an unreserved 
confidingness in her whom he trusted, that 
is alone sufficient antidote to turn to when 
encountering the tendency to misgiving 
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and misjudging, to sneering and misappro- 
priation. Here are tliree little unpublistied 
poems, addressed to her in his latter life, 
copies of which Mrs. Hood (with an hon- 
est and graceful pride) presented to me, 
after having spoken of him as a steadfast, 
loving husband and constant friend. The 
first is called — 


A Toast. 
Come ! a health ! and it’s not to be slighted with — 
sips, ‘ 
A cold pulse, or a spirit supine; 
All the blood in my heart seems to rush to my 
lips 
To commingle its flow with the wine. 


Bring a cup of the purest and solidest ware, 
But a little antique in the shape; 

And the juice, let it be the most racy and rare; 
All the bloom, with the age of the grape, 


Even such is the love I would celebrate now, 
At once young, and mature, and in prime; 
Like the tree of the orange, that shows on its 
bou, 
The bud, blossom, and fruit at one time. 


Then with Three, as is due, let the honours be 
paid, 
Whilst I give with my hand, heart, and head, 
‘* Here's to Her, the fond mother, dear partner, 
kind maid, 
Who first taught me to love, woo, and wed.”’ 


Sona. 
There is dew for the flow’ret, 
And honey for the bee, 
And bowers for the wild bird, 
And love for you and me. 


There are tears for the many, 
And pleasures for the few; 
But let the world pass on, dear, 
There’s love for me and you. 


There is Care that will not leave us, 
And Pain that will not flee; 

Yet on our hearth, unalter’d, 
Sits Love ’tween you and me, 


Our love it ne’er was reckon’d, 
Yet good it is and true; 

It’s half the world to me, dear; — 
It’s all the world to you. 


And now for a golden climax to this triad 
of love-songs ! — 


Those eyes that were so bright, Love, 
Have now a dimmer shine; 

But all they’ve lost in light, Love, 
Was what they gave to mine : — 

And still those orbs reflect, Love, 
The beams of former hours, 

That ripened all my joys, my Love, 
And tinted all my flowers, 
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Those locks were brown to see, Love, 
That now are turned so grey; 

But the years were spent with me, Love, 
That stole their hue away. — 

Thy locks no longer share, Love, 
The golden glow of noon; 

But I’ve seen the world look fair, my Love, 
When silvered by the moon. . 


That brow was fair to see, Love, 
That looks so shaded, now; 
But for me it bore the care, Love, 
That spoil’d a bonny brow : — 
And though no longer there, Love, 
The gloss it had of yore; 
Still mem’ry looks, and dotes, my Love, 
Where Hope adair’d before, 


Few men had more bitter trials to en- 
dure from pains and sorrows, mental and 
bodily, than Thomas Hood; and if he had 
not had full faith in the preponderating 
beauty in human nature, but had busied 
himself with spying out her defects, sneer- 
ing at her infirmities, and horse-laughing 
at her delinquencies, seeking out, with some 
modern, hard, misnamed philosophy, for 
“ Evil in things good,” rather than discov- 
ering what “ Good there is in things evil” 
—had these been his tendencies, his re- 
sources of happiness would have been 
more circumscribed than they were ; where- 


as, with true wisdom — and “ worldly wis- 
dom ” too, he says : — 


Love is its own great loveliness alway, 

And makes new lustre from the touch of time; 
Its bough owns no December and no May, 

But bears its blossom into winter’s clime. 


And in another sonnet, after enumerating 
the “ old martyrdoms, and antique smarts, 
wherein love died to be alive the more ;” 
by the drowned Leander’s truth, by Hero’s 
faith, by Sappho’s leap —he concludes in 
the full tone and feeling of love-chivalry :— 


I swear by all, 
The world shall find such pattern in my act, 
As if Love’s great examples still were lack’d. 


And I believe that they who knew him best 
will testify to his having redeemed his 
pledge to its uttermost letter. Hood was 
not the man to play at fast and loose with 
any cause or any principle that he thonght 
good and true: he was a faithful man in 
word and deed; and therefore, with the 
oet’s yearning after true fame — “that 
ast infirmity of noble minds” —and ina 
natural and pardonable misgiving of the 
world’s constancy and faithfulness, he com- 
d one of his finest sonnets upon moral 
death and oblivion. He says: — 
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It is not death, that sometime in a sigh 

This eloquent breath shall take its speechless 
flight : 

That sometime these bright stars that now reply 

In sunlight to the sun, shall set in night : 

That this warm conscious flesh shall perish quite, 

And all life’s ruddy springs forget to flow; 

That thoughts shall cease, and the immortal 
spright 

Be lapp’d in alien clay and laid below; — 

It is not death to know this,— but to know 

That pious thoughts, which visit at new graves 

In tender pilgrimage will cease to go 

So duly and so oft,— and when grass waves 

Over the past-away, there.may be then 

No resurrection in the minds of men. 


As acollateral evidence of Hood’s “ con- 
stancy,” as well as of his gentleness of na- 
ture, may be instanced the charming anec- 
dote of his having employed himself in the 
last days of his life (and when he lay in an 
anguish of body such as few in health can 
conceive of) in bringing to his remembrance 
all the persons who had afore-time inter- 
ested him in society, to each of whom he 
sent an engraved copy of his bust, with a 
farewell autograph of kindly regard. This 
delicate action of sympathy strictly har- 
monizes with the sentiment of the little 
poem just quoted. 

In his moral and social relations in life, 
Hood’s character lives, I believe, untainted, 
and in his commerce with his own soul he 
appears to have been imbued with a deep 
sense of true and rational piety. Through- 
out the whole of his works that I am ac- 
quainted with there will not be found a 
single expression that shall bring in ques- 
tion the integrity of his character upon 
this point. And yet he did not escape the 
arraignment of persons who constituted 
themselves in authority to question his or- 
thodoxy in such matters, and to denounce 
him accordingly. Hood, however, was ev- 
ery way qualified to defend himself — mor- 
ally, spiritually, and intellectually; and 
his celebrated “ Letter to Rae Wilson” is 
one of the wittiest and at the same time 
most trenchant answers to an unfounded 
imputation of this nature that ever was 
penned. There is another letter — a prose 
one —he calls it “ My Tract,” and which 
he wrote to some female who had taken 
the same liberty with him during his last 
illness. In it he assures his inquisitress 
that his only fear is to be “ converted from 
Christianity,” and which never can happen 
so long as he is able to discriminate be- 
tween true piety and mag-piety. Here is 
one paragraph, as a specimen of the spirit 
of this remarkable composition : — 


It is, I know, the policy of your faction. 
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Madam, to decry literature, which they abhor, 
as the devil hates gospel, and for a similar rea- 
son. For all the most celebrated authors — the 
wisest and the most learned in the ways of man- 
kind — have concurred in denouncing and ex- 
pesing Tartuffes, Mawworms, and Cantwelis — 
in short, sanctimonious folly and knavery of 
every description. Such writers, I know, would 
be called scotfers and infidels; but a divine hand, 
madam, incapable of injustice, has drawn a full- 
length picture of a self-righteous Pharisee; and 
holy lips prone to all gentleness and charity 
have addressed their sharpest rebukes to spirit- 
ual pride and religious hypocrisy. Are the sac- 
rilegious animals aware that in their retaliation 
they are kicking at Him ? 

In behalf of our literature I will boldly say 
that to our Jay authors it is mainly owing that 
the country is not at this hour enthralled by 
priestcraft, superstition, and, if you please, 
Popery ; which, by the bye, has met more effi- 
cient opponents in Dante Boccaccio, and Rabe- 
lais (profane writers, madam) than in the Mc- 
Neils, the MacGhees, and the Macaws that have 
screamed within Exeter Hall. 


And the tone of the concluding para- 
graph to the letter may perhaps justify 
the indignation which pervades it : — 


And now, madam, farewell. Your mode of 
recalling yourself to my memory [by sending 
him the tract] reminds me that your fanatical 
mother insulted mine in the last days of her life, 
which was marked by every Christian virtue, 
by the presentation of a tract addressed to infi- 
dels. I remember also that the same heartless 
woman intruded herself —with less reverence 
than a Mohawk Squaw would have exhibited — 
on the chamber of death, and interrupted with 
her jargon almost my last interview with my 
dying parent. 8 

Such reminiscences warrant some severity; 
but, if more be wanting, know that my poor 
sister has been excited by a circle of canters like 
yourself into a religious phrenzy, and is at this 
moment in a private madhvuse. —I am, madam, 
yours with disgust, Tuomas Hoop. 


They who witnessed the state of Hood’s 
mind at the most serious point of his ex- 
istence had no question of its perfect calm 
and cheerful reliance. The friend who 
first introduced me to him was present at 
that solemnest scene of our sojourn here 
—the notice of preparation for our sum- 
mons hence; and his account of Hood’s 
deportment upon the occasion is precisely 
what every one who knew the man would 
expect from him. My friend’s words 
are: 


His manner was collected, his intellect clear, 
and the expression of his features calm and beau- 
tiful. I shall not forget his looks and demeanor, 
Nothing could be more consoling to his friends 
than his whole manner. His cheerfulness had 
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no levity; he was fully conscious of his position ; 
but the character and habit of his thoughts still 
retained their predominance, united with a 
sweeness and gentleness delightful to witness. 
To two friends, with myself, who were express- 
ing by our looks and silence a sympathy with 
his suffering, he entreated us not to withhold 
our conversation, and to treat him, not like 
undertakers, but friends Upon his expressing 
the serene calmness of his feelings, I reminded 
him of another sourco of comfort that he would 
derive upon reflection — that he had never writ- 
ten a line which ‘‘ dying he would wish to blot.”’ 
He replied, with a smile, and in his old humour, 
that critically speaking, he had ‘*some bad 
ones.”? In spirit and in truth, in thought and 
in act, in word and in deed, Hood was a pure 
and a practical Christian. 


Upon turning to the master-feature of 
his intellectual character, its witty and 
humorous quality, the scene is one per- 
petual carnival of mirth, cheerfulness, 
recreation, and admiration — of “Mirth,” 
for it has no drawback of hardness, un- 
kindness, want of sympathy, or vulgarity ; 
of “ Cheerfulness,” for it “ after no repent- 
ing draws;’’ of “ Recreation,” for it is 
a perfect release, a throwing of the reins 
on the neck of the faculties, after the day’s 
long toiling at “the desk’s dead wood ;” 
and of “ Admiration,” for it is barely pos- 
sible to pitch upon any one of his lighter 
compositions without an accompanying 
emotion of astonishment at the copious 
outpouring of his wit, in its high and 
attic character, his repartee, his joke, his 
satire, his narration; of his humour, in 
broad description, odd combination, re- 
mote associations and alliances, and exquis- 
itely pungent caricature; and, lastly, of 
his extraordinary talent for consorting and 
confounding words of like sound with un- 
like sense. The deservedly eminent Dr. 
Barrow, in his sermon against “ foolish 
talking” (by the way, Barrow himself 
was a fine wit, and the pious Fuller was 
one of the greatest punsters that ever 
lived), has made a list of the several char- 
acters in which the quality of wit presents 
itself to the mind. He has not attempted 
to define the quality, but he has enu- 
merated its Proteus-like appearances. In 
turning to the passage in the sermon 
alluded to, and comparing his several de- 
scriptions with Hood’s humorous writings, 
I think it will be found that there is 
scarcely one of them that does not form 
both motto and subject to each other. 
For instance, one of the features of wit, 
the Doctor says, “ consisteth in a pat allu- 
sion to a known story, or in forging an 
opposite tale.” Now no one ever sur- 
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assed Hood in this felicitous talent. 

here are several of them in his epistle to 
Rae Wilson. Here is one upon excessive 
sanctimoniousness. He says :— 


In proof, how over-righteousness re-acts, 

Accept an anecdote well based on facts. — 

One Sunday morning (at the day don’t fret), 

In riding with a friend to Ponder’s End 

Outside the stage, we happen’d to commend 

A certain mansion that we saw ‘‘ To Let.’? — 

** Ay,” cried the coachman, with our talk to 
grapple, 

** You're right ! no house along the road comes 
nigh it,— 

*Twas built by the same man that built yon 
chapel, 

And master wanted once to buy it; — 

But t’other driv the bargain much too hard — 

He ax’d sure-ly a sum purdigious ! — 
But being so particular religious, 
Why that, you see, put master on his guard ! ’’ 


And bere is the last anecdote, with a 
genuine Christian moral to it, tacked on, 
as a rider: — 


Once on a time a certain English lass 
Was seized with symptoms of such deep decline, 
Cough, hectic, flushes, ev’ry evil sign; 
That, as their wont is at such desperate pass, 
The doctors gave her over — to an Ass. 
Accordingly, the grisly shade to bilk, 
Each morn the patient quaff’d a frothy bowl 
Of asinine new milk, 
Robbing a shaggy, suckling foal 
Which got proportionably spare and skinuy. — 
Meanwhile the neighbours cried, ‘* Poor Mary 
Ann! 
She can’t get over it! She never can ! ’? — 
When lo ! to prove each prophet was a ninny, 
The one that died was the poor wet-nurse, Jen- 
ny. — 
To aggravate the case, 
There were but two grown donkeys in the place; 
And most unluckily for Eve’s sick daughter, 
The other long-eared creature was a male, 
Who never in his life had given a pail 
Of milk, or even chalk-and-water. 
No matter : at the usual hour of eight, 
Down trots a donkey to the wicket-gate, 
With Mister Simon Gubbins on his back. — 
** Your sarvant, Miss, —a werry spring-like 
day. — 
Bad Ay hasses, though ! good lack! good 
ack ! 
Jenny be dead, Miss,— but I’ze brought ye 
Jack : 


He doesn’t give no milk, — but he can bray.” 
So runs the story; 
And in vain self glory, 

Some saints would sneer at Gubbins for his 

blindness — 

But what the better are their pious saws 

To ailing souls, than dry hee-haws, 

Without the milk of human-kindness, 


Barrow also includes the pun in his list 
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of qualities which constitute wit. He 
says: — “Sometimes it playeth in words 
and phrases, taking advantage from the 
ambiguity of their sense, or the affinity of 
their sound.” To give an illlustration of 
Hood’s talent iu punning were to quote 
the entire volume of his humorous writ- 
ings, “Si monumentum requiris, circum- 
spice.” Among the most remarkable, 
however, of his smaller pieces, containing 
the largest proportion of plums (and that 
is like a good Catholic plum-pudding — all 
plums), 18 the well-known one, entitled 
“The pathetic ballad of Faithless Nelly 
Gray; or, the serious ballad of Mister 
Brown ;” or, better than all, perhaps 
the “Pathetic Ballad of Faithless Sally 
Brown ;”’ every stanza in which contains 
a& pun—and a good alone with 
the celebrated and often-quoted climax 
upon the death of the hero, who was a 
Jack, Tar: — 


His death, which happened in his berth, 
At forty-odd befell : 

They went and told the sexton, and 
The sexton toll’d the bell. * 


There is one feature enumerated in 
Barrow’s characteristics of wit and hu- 
mour, that Hood did not possess : —it is 
the one which he says, consists in uttering 
“acute nonsense.” “ Acute” Hood is 
at all times, whether he be grave or gay: 
but he never plunges into the pell-mell of 
mad waggery—still less of tom-foolery. 
His wit is always prepared and polished: 
his humour too, and even his punning ; — 
though that, indeed. must have been in 
most instances, all but spontaneous ; yet it 
has not the effect apon the reader's mind 
of being so. No detraction from his talent 
is hinted in this suggestion: it is merely 
instanced as a peculiarity in his intel- 
lectual conformation. There is almost a 
gravity in his humour; while at times, 
there is humour in his gravity. I know 
not whether the aspect and manner of 
the man at the moment of a humorous 
utterance may not have influenced me in 
my present opinion; but I cannot evade 
the impression that his ludicrous imageries 
and associations are not wholly free from 
the effect of careful concoction. This pre- 
cision and painstaking may have resulted 
from a habit of neatness and order ac- 
quired in early life. In that short piece 
of autobigraphy which he published in the 
collection called “ Hood's Own” he speaks 
of the pains that he took, in the com- 
mencement of his literary career, to copy 
out his articles for the press in the printing 
character, “in order (as he says) that ( 
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wight be enabled more readily to form the’ 
u 


gment of the effect of my little efforts.” 
traws thrown up show the the set of the 
wind; and trifles, in action and habit, dis- 
play the bent of mind and character more 
surely than premeditated elaborations of 
conduct. Assuredly, Hood had none of 
the abandonment — the helter-skelter — 
hit-or-miss inebriety of Rabelais in his wit- 
lunes; but then no one comes so near to 
insanity in Delphic inspirations as that | 
profound satirist. Hood’s mind had a dif. | 
ferent bias. He aimed at amusement in! 
his writings, and he hit his mark, which is 
saying much. He was not the satirist of 
the mistakes and vices of society: with 
these he expostulated; and sincerely, and 
earnestly. He sympathized too deeply | 
with suffering humanity — particularly op-| 
pressed womanhood, to censure with a 
joke or sneer with a pun. He looked out 
or the ridiculous in conduct and action 
and dressed them in Saturnalibus. The 
helpless blunders of society, too, in their 
civil and social arrangements tickled his 
fancy, and he turned their condition to 
compound-wit-interest. What could be 
more ludicrous (and yet, withal, there 
was an infusion of his constitutional 
gravity in the concoction) than his letter 
from an Emigrant Squatter in one of the 
virgin settlements in New Holland, with 
the snakes coming down the chimney, and 
the grand piano converted into a cup- 
board ? 

Hood’s sense of the ridiculous in con- 
trast as well as consociation, also led him 
at times into parody; and when it did so 
he succeeded eminently. He then, like a 
genuine artist, not only reflected —say, 
perhaps, refracted or distorted (retaining 
the outline or matter of the original), but 
he caught, and, as it were, crystallized the 
essence and evanescent spirit of its man- 
ner. In one of his Annuals there appeared 
a parody upon Walton’s Angler, in a dis- 
course between some urchins fishing in| 
the New River at Sadler’s Wells. The! 
childlike imitation of the primitive sim- 
plicity in the original angler’s manual has/| 
all the effect of a perfect production in, 
parody. | 

Hood, however, could be the gravest of | 
moralists in the midst of the most rampant 
burlesque. An instance of this may be, 
referred to, in that extraordinary prodne- | 
tion, “ Miss Kilmansegg and her Precious) 
Leg,” certainly the greatest effort of his 
genius; for it combines fine satire (which 
is wit); redundant humour; copious im- 
agination, brilliant fancy; a most artist- 
like and varied versification; and, to 
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crown all, a moral intertissued, as pure and 
golden as the subject itself. Gold and its 
attributes — its power and its weakness; 
its uses and its abuses; its pains and its 
penalties, form the text of this fine hom- 
ily: and the taste, ingenuity, and correct 
keeping which the poet has displayed in 
maintaining that dominant and key-note, 
— “Gold ” — ringing in the “ mind’s ear,” 
is especially admirable. Like a man of 
good sense and a man of the world, Hood 
has not hood-winked his better knowledge 
by a vulgar abuse of “Gold,” in the a 
stract, as the fox abused the abstracted 
grapes; but the shaft of his moral is di- 
rected against the misapplication and mis- 
use of the precious talisman,— convertible 
to an equal blessing in one case, as toa 
curse in the other. 

Let me recall to the reader’s recollev- 
tion a liberal assortment of passages from 
the several divisions of the lady’s history. 
First, of her “ Birth” we are informed : — 


She was born exactly at half-past two, 

As witness’d a time-piece in or-molu 
That stood on a marble table; 

Showing at once the time of day, 

And a team of gildings running away 

As fast as they were able, 

With a golden God, with a golden star, 
And a golden spear in a golden car, 
According to Grecian fable. 

Like other babes, at her birth she cried, 
Which made a rensation far and wide, 
Ay, for twenty miles around her : 

For though to the ear ’twas nothing more 
Than an infant’s squall, it was really the roar 
Of a fifty thousand pounder ! 

It shook the next heir 

In his library chair, 

And made him cry, ‘* Confound her !’’ 


Here is the portrait of the infant’s father 
at her “ Christening,” receiving the guests, 
a “photo” which will infallibly clasp on 
to immortality : — 


And Sir Jacob the father strutted and bow’d, 
And smiled to himself, and laughed aloud, 
To think of his heiress and daughter : 

And then in his pockets he made a grope; 
And then in the fulness of joy and hope, 
Seem’d washing his hands with invisible soap, 
In imperceptible water. 

He had roll’d in money, like pigs in mud, 
Till it seemed to have entered into his blood 
By some occult projection : 

And his cheeks instead of a healthy hue, 

As yellow as any guinea grew, 

Making the common phrase seem true 

About a rich compiexion. 


And in this same vein he records the 
several stages of the lady’s career; her 
“ Education,” “Her Accident,” of which 
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the golden leg was the result; “Her 
Courtship,” “ Her Marriage,” “Her Hon- 
ey-moon ” (a melancholy sarcasm), “ Her 
Will,” her last “Dream,” “Her Death.” 
In these last the main feature and object 
of her whole life is introduced (like a 
pedal point upon the leading subject at a 
close of a musical composition) with sin- 
galerly fine tact and taste. She is on the 

rink of eternity (for she is about to be 
murdered for her gold), and her visions in 
sleep run back to the scenes of her youth. 
Only observe how he chimes upon the 
text to his story : — 


Thus, even thus the countess slept, 

While Death still nearer and nearer crept, 
Like the Thane who smote the sleeping — 
But her mind was busy with early joys, 
Her golden treasures, and golden toys, 
That flashed a bright 

And golden light 

Under lids still red with weeping. 

The golden doll she used to hug ! 

Her coral of gold, and the golden mug ! 
Her god-father’s golden presents ! 

The golden service she had at her meals, 
The golden watch, and chain, and seals, 
Her golden scissors, and thread and reels, 
And her golden fishes and pheasants ! 
The golden guineas in silken purse. 

And her golden legends she heard from her 


nurse, 
Of the mayor in his gilded carriage. 
And London streets that are paved with gold, 
And the golden eggs that were laid of old, 
With each golden thing, 
To the golden ring 
At her own auriferous marriage ! 
And still the golden light of the sun 
Through her golden dream appear’d to run, 
Though the night that roar’d without was one 
To terrify seamen and gipsies; 
While the moon, as if in malicious mirth, 
Kept peeping down at the ruffled earth, 
As though she enjoy’d the tempest’s birth 
In revenge of her old eclipses. 
But vainly, vainly the thunder fell, 
For the soul of the sleeper was under a spell 
That time had lately embitter’d. 
The Count, as once at her foot he knelt — 
That foot which now he wanted to melt ! 
But— hush! ’twas a stir at her pillow she 
felt — 
And some object before her glitter’d. 
*Twas the golden leg ! — she knew its gleam ! 
And up she started, and tried to scream, 
But ev’n in the moment she started — 
Down came the limb with a frightful smash, 
And lost in the universal flash 
That her eye-balls made at so mortal a crash, 
The spark, called vital, departed ! 
Gold, still gold ! hard, yellow, and cold; 
For gold she had lived, and she died for gold, 
By a golden weapon — not oaken; 
In the morning they found her alone, 
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Stiff and bloody, and cold as stone; 

But her leg, the Golden Leg, was gone, 
And the ** Golden bow! was broken !:"” 
Gold, — still gold ! it haunted her yet — 
At the Golden Lion the inquest met, 

Its foreman, a carver and gilder — 

And the jury debated from twelve till three 
What the verdict ought to be, 

And they brought it in a ‘* Felo de se,”’ 
Because her own leg had killed her ! 


Then succeeds the “Moral” to the 
story with one of the specimens of the 
poet’s prolific talent in rhyming : — 

Gold ! gold ! gold ! gold ! 
Bright and yellow, hard and cold, 
Molten, graven, hammer’d, and roll’d; 
Heavy to get, and light to hold; 
Hourded, barter’d bought and sold : 
Spurned by the young, but hugg’d by the old 
To the very verge of the churchyard mould; 
Price of many a crime untold; 

Gold! gold! gold! gold ! 
Good or bad a thousand-fold ! 
How widely its agencies vary — 
To save — to ruin — to curse — to bless — 
As even its minted coins express; 
Now stamped with the image of Good Queen 


Bess, 
And now of a bloody Mary ! 


The poem is a fine golden allegory 
comprising more golden wit and sedate 
golden reflection than any composition of 
the same class and extent with which I 
am acquainted, for Hood’s is not a hollow 
low and heartless humour; but in the full 
career of his most light-hearted and reck- 
less fun and fancy he will insinuate a waif 
of human sympathy, that, like some aus- 
tere ingredient infused into a luscious cor- 
dial, gives an impulse to the sweet at the 
time it counteracts its cloying monotony. 

He is also wonderfully vigorous and 
impressive in his scenes of description : 
he then displays a power of language so 
graphic and so vivid that I think can be 
scarcely surpassed; and I can recall no 
one, in the same degree, who has done 
this. As one example —in the tale just 
quoted, the account of the runaway horse 
with Miss Kilmansegg on his back, is so 
celebrated a passage that it is always 
instanced when the poem is referred to. 
Every circumstance in the picture is per- 
fect, and presents itself to the mind’s eye 
like a reality. In this reference to his 
mental and moral accomplishments it is 
not to be inferred that Hood was always a 
teacher —always poiuting a moral; on 
the contrary, he has written as many slip- 
shod, oy make-weight articles, fill- 
ing up chinks and interstices of time and 
thought, as any humourist. In a great 
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number of instances, a mere odd combina- 
tion has presented itself to his fancy, and 
he instantly struck it off, as an artist 
would in his sketch-book. He lived ina 
world of whim and vagary: every object 
that floated before his vision departed not 
without an odd combination or practical 
un. When he was not writing drollery 
he was talking drollery; and in the inter- 
vals of writing and talking he originated 
scenes of drollery. He had a grave and 
quiet relish for an innocent practical hoax ; 
and having laid the train for the explosion, 
he would, with the most unconscious face, 
wait the result. He was on a visit toa 
newly-married couple at Brighton, and 
one morning at breakfast the question was 
decided that they should have some plaice 
for dinner. But the bride being a com- 
lete novice in housewifery, Hood serious- 
y cautioned her against purchasing plaice 
with spots upon them, as they were un- 
wholesome. He was shortly rewarded by 
hearing a brisk altercation between the 
noviciate in housewifery and the ancient 
fish-woman, the latter urging her fifty 
years’ experience, girl and woman, and 
that “sich a thing as plaice without spots 
she never did see.” 

On another occasion he hoaxed a simple 
German, by introducing him to the myste- 
ry of concocting an English plum-pudding. 
They went into the kitchen when Mrs. 
Hood’s back was turned, and he, having 
provided himself with a number of little 
wooden skewers, proceeded to show his 
friend how the pudding was preserved in 
its globular form (saying not a word about 
the cloth) by the insertion of these same 
skewers from circumference to centre in all 
directions, giving sedate reasons upon me- 
chanical principles, for the relative supports 
and bearings which each successive skewer 
furnished to the entire mass. He had here 
the double enjoyment of the implicit cre- 
dence of the tam with his grave “ So! 
so! Ja! Ja wohl!” and of Mrs. Hood’s as- 
tonishment and perplexity when the mar- 
vel came to be dispensed at table. The 
same spirit pervades (but of course in an 
intense degree) his multitudinous and ex- 
traordinarily humorous compositions — his 
« Whimsicalities,” “ Hood's Own,” “ Comic 
Annuals,” being either collections of in- 
congruous images, odd associations, droll 
anecdotes, ballads of ironical pathos, with 
pictorial illustrations from his own pencil, 
and which alone would have gained him a 
high comic reputation. His graphic puns, 
by the way, in some of these sketches have 
never been surpassed; and I am not sure 
that he himself was not the originator of 
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that description of pictorial punning. In 
alluding to these collections of wit and hu- 
mour it were impossible, upon an occasion 
like the present, to do more than name 
them in the mass; this simple allusion, 
therefore, to them will suffice that they are 
cheerful companions half an hour before 
dinner. 

There is another feature of humour (the 
ludicrous in the sarees which eminently 
distinguishes Hood’s talent for combina- 
tion. He has in the first volume of his 
“ Whimsicalities ” an awful account of a 
man going + 4 in a balloon with one who 
turns out to be a maniac. It is like one of 
those nightmare visitations, when we are 
hanging over a precipice, or are being 
baited by a wild bull with no chance of es- 
cape. Another. and which he eatitles 
“The Longest Hour of my Life,” is a de- 
scription of his having been dogged by a 
tiger at the old Exeter Change. His dis- 
covery, after he had entered the room, that 
the beast had escaped from his den, with 
his own rush into it, and bolting the door 
against the lawful proprietor of the tene- 
ment. The paper is, indeed, but a trifle in 
itself, though terribly and ludicrously 
graphic of the animal’s carnivorous pro- 
pensities, accompanied, also, by some pleas- 
ant annotations upon the text of Rosalind’s 
speech in “As You Like It,” upon the 
March of Time, with whom “ Time ambles, 
with whom he trots, gallops withal,” and 
with whom he “stands still.” And so, 
Hood says, “ Old Chronos has indeed infi- 
nite rates of performance — from Rail-way 
to Snail-way. As the butcher's boy said 
of his horse: —*He can go all sorts of 
paces — as fast as you like, or as slow as 
you don't.’”” The frequent charm attend- 
ing the extraordinary fancies of Hood’s is; 
that amidst all his sense of the ridiculous 
and his power of description, it is rare in- 
deed if - does not bring in, as a balance- 
| wheel to these eccentric movements of his 
mental machinery, some philosophical re- 
mark upon moral action that “gives us 
| pause” to reflect upon and admire his va- 
ried and well-ordered genius; and so, in 
| this wild story, there is a valuable remark 

upon the mental jar that we experience 
hee missing “old familiar faces,” even 
{though they be not all friendly. The ob- 
servation is by no means a superficial one, 
and, what is better, it is imbued with hu- 
man sympathy. 

Again, for acuteness of nose in tracking 
the scent of a charlatan he is “a beagle 
true bred.’”’ In this same first volume of 
“ Whimsicalities ” is an article upon the 
mad application of cold water for the cure 
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indiscriminately of all diseases, from sim- 
ple dyspepsia to raging hydrophobia; the 
evidence of the “peculiar virtues of the 
fluid” in its application being, that by 
“drinking and dispensing it, ice-cold 
though it be, Vincent Priestnitz has made 
himself so warm that he is worth £50,000.” 
The concluding paragraph to this amusing 
paper is a genuine specimen of Hood’s sly 
satire. He says: — 


It was our intention to have quoted a case of 
fever which was got under, much as Mr. Braid- 
wood would have quenched an inflammation in a 
house (by a fire-ergine, of course), but our 
limits forbid. In the meantime, it hus been our 
good fortune, since reading ‘* Claridge on Hy- 
dropathy,’’ to see a sick drake avail himself of 
the ‘‘ cold-water cure’ at the dispensary in St. 
James’s Park. First, in waddling in, he took a 
fuss-bad ’’ (or foot-bath); then he took a ‘* sitz- 
bad ”’ (or sitting-bath); and then, turning, his 
curly tail up in the air, he took a ** kopf-bad 
(or head-bath). Lastly, he rose almost upright 
on his latter end, and made such a triumphant 
flapping with his wings, that we really expected 
he was going to shout, ‘‘ Priestnitz fur ever !’’ 
But no such thing. He only cried, ‘* Quack ! 
Quack ! Quack !” 


Having alluded to Hood’s felicitous skill 
in | af 4 amore worthy specimen of the 
order is perhaps not to be quoted than his 
“ Character of an Undertaker,” and which 
is a perfect imitation of that class of lite- 
rary portraiture so popular more than two 
centuriés ago, and in which the artists, Sir 
Thomas Overbury, Bishop Hall, Fuller, 
Bishop Earle, and, the wittiest of them all, 
Butler, displayed their brilliant taleats. 
Hood’s “ Undertaker ” is a mock satire, 
with (nevertheless) an undertone of seri- 
ousness that the author was evidently un- 
able to evade or to cénceal; and yet every 
sentence is capped with an equivoque. 
Here is one for a specimen : — 





The undertaker is, by profession, an enemy to 
his species, and can no more look kindly at his 
fellows than the sheriff’s officer: for why? his 
profit begins with an arrest for the debt of Na- 
ture, As the bailiff looks on his failing man so 
doth he, and with the same hope, namely, to take 
the body. 


Here is another sentence : — 


He knows your age to a year, and your height 
to an inch, for he has measured you with his 
eye for a coffin, and your ponderosity to a 
pound; for he hath an interest in the dead 
weight; and hath inquired into your fortune as 
to guess with what equipage you shall travel on 

our last journey. For, in professional curios- 
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a churchyard : to be within sound of his ham- 
mering is to hear the knocking at death’s door. 


Again : — 


To be friends with an undertaker is as impos- 
sible as to be the crony of a crocodile. He is by 
trade a hypocrite, and deals, of necessity; in 
mental reservations and equivoques. Thus, he 
drinks to your health, but hopes, secretly, it 
will not endure. He is glad to find you so 
hearty — as to be apoplectic: and rejoices to 
see you so stout — with a short neck. He bids 
you beware of your old gout — and recommends 
a quack doctor. He laments the malignant 
fever so prevalent — and ‘‘ wishes you may get 
it.’ He compliments your complexion — when 
it is blue or yellow; admires your upright car- 
riage — hopes it will break down. Wishes you 
** Good day,’’ but means everlasting night : and 
commends his respects to your father and moth- 
er—but hopes you do not “‘ honour them ”’ 
(lest ** your days be long in the land’’), In 
short, his good wishes are treacherous, his in- 
quiries are suspicious, and his civilities danger- 
ous, as when he proffereth the ‘‘ use of his 
coach — to see you home,’’ 


And the summary and winding up are 
quite in the style and manner of old Ful- 
ler: — 


To conclude, he is a personage of ill presage 
to the house of life: a raven un the chimney- 
pot, a death-watch in the wainscot, a winding- 
sheet in the candle. ‘To meet with him is omin- 
ous. His looks are sinister; his dress is lugu- 
trious; his speech is prophetic; and his touch 
is mortal. Nevertheless, he hath one merit, and 
in this our world, and in these our times, it is a 
main one; namely, that whatever he undertakes 
he performs. 


I should suppose that few men in the 
bead-roll of genius —certainly not in our 
own day—have uttered the same num- 
ber of witty speeches, from the profound- 
est involution of sense and meaning ; from 
the variegated shades in imagination in his 
life of Miss Kilmansegg, down to the cele- 
brated pun upon his own profession, the 
literary one, and which he said “might 
well be called the ‘ Republic of Letters,’ for 
the members had not a sovereign among 
them.” 

Another estimable quality in Hood’s 
character was that he had no professional 
envy, no jealousy. He never withheld his 
meed of praise from his brother labourers 
in the mine of intellect, and he promul- 
gated with a profusion of generosity his 
admiration of the great, and good, and 
wise of all ages and all climes. Some of 
his casual speeches upon the beacons and 
high lights of the intellectual world may 
pass for axioms, coming from so authorita- 





ty, he is truly a Paul Pry. Wherefore, to dwell 
near him is as melancholy as to live in view of 


tive a brain as his. his romance of 
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“Tylney Hall,” a work of unequal merit, 
but impregnated with his own peculiar 
manner, he has. borne testimony to the 
genius of the world’s poet and the world’s 
moral philosopher (need the name Shakes- 
peare be stated 7) such as has never been 
exceeded by any eulogist that I can call to 
memory. 

The last of Hood’s compositions that I 
would refer to, and quote, in order that 
we may part from him with a brilliant cli- 
max, is his famous “ Tale of a Trumpet.” 
The subject of the story is that of an old 
woman, who is stone-deaf, buying an ear- 
trumpet of a travelling pedlar; and from 
having recovered the use of her own ears, 
“sets all her neighbours together” by 
theirs, by means of her cag-magging scan- 
dal. The chief merits in the poem are, the 
extraordinary ease and fluency of the ver- 
sification ; the copiousness, and even redun- 
dancy to overflowing. of the rhymes; the 
strange and ludicrous combinations of the 
images; and the out-pouring volubility of 
the similes, garnished and studded all over 
with puns — these are so unintermittent 
that the attention must not pause to wink 
during their recital, or it will be with a 
loss. First, for the budget of “similes” 
upon the good lady’s deafness : — 


Of all the old women, hard of hearing, 

The deafest sure was dame Eleanor Spearing ! 
On her head, it is true, 
Two flaps there grew, 

That served for a pair of gold rings to go 

through; ‘ 
But for any purpose of ears in 4 parley, 
They heard no more than ears of. barley. — 
No hint was needed from D. E. F. 
You saw in her face that the woman was deaf. 


She was as deaf as a post—and that post in 
particular 

That stands at the corner of Dyott Street now, 

And never hears a word of a row ! 

Ears that might serve her.now and then 

As extempore racks for an idle pen; 

Or to hang with hoops from jewellers’ shops 

With coral, ruby, or garnet drops; 

Or, provided the owner so inclined, 

Ears to stick a blister behind. 


And now for a clatter of rhymes : — 


But as for hearing wisdom or wit, 

Falsehood, or folly, or tell-tale tit, 

Or politics, whether of Fox or Pitt, 

Sermon, lecture, or musical bit, 

Harp, piano, fiddle, or kit, 

They might as well, for any such wish, 

Have them butter’d, done brown, and laid in a 
dish, 





And now for similes, with puns : — 
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She was deaf as a post —as said before — 
And as deaf as twenty similes more, 
Including the adder, that deafest of snakes, 
Which never hears the coil it makes, 
She was deaf as a house — which modern tricks 
Of language would call, ‘‘ as deaf as bricks.”” 
For her all human-kind were dumb. 
Her drum, indeed, was so muffled a drum, 
That none could get a sound to come — 
Unless the Devil, who had two sticks !— 
She was deaf as a stone —say one of the stones 
Demosthenes sucked to improve his tones: ‘ 
And surely deafness no farther could reach, 
Than to be in his mouth without hearing his 
8 ! : 
She was deaf as a nut; for nuts, no doubt, 
Are deaf to the grub that is hollowing out. 
As deaf, alas ! as the dead and forgotten — 
Or the felon’s ear that was stuff’'d with* Cotton; 
Or Charles the First in statue quo; 
Or the still-born figures of Madame Tussaud, 
With their eyes of glass, and their hair of flax, 
That only stare, whatever you ‘‘ ax;”’ 
For their ears, you know, are nothing but wax. 
She was deaf as the ducks that swam in the 
pond 

And wouldn’t listen to Mrs. Bond. 
As deaf as any Frenchman appears, 
When he puts his shoulders into his ears; — 
And, whatever the citizen tells his son, 
As deaf as Gog and Magog at one! 
Or, still to be a simile-seeker, 
As deaf as dog’s-ears to Enfield’s Speaker. 
She was deaf as any tradesman’s dummy, 
Or as Pharaoh’s mother’s mummy; 
Whose organs, for fear of our modern sceptics, 
Were plugged with gums and antiseptics. — 
She was deuf as a nail, that you canuot hammer 
A meaning into, for all your clamour, 
There never was such a deaf old Gammer ! 

So formed to worry 

Both Lindley and Murray, 
By having no ear for music or grammar, — 
Deaf to sounds, as a ship out of soundings; 
Deaf to verbs and all their compoundings, 
Adjective, noun, and adverb, and particle, 
Deaf to even the definite article : 
No verbal message was worth a pin, 
Though you hired an ear-wig to carry it in! 
In short, she was twice as deaf as deaf Burke, 
Or all the deafness in Yearsley’s work, 
Who, in spite of his skill in hardness of hearing, 
Boring, and blasting, and pioneering, 
To give the dunny organ a clearing, 
Could never have cured Dame Eleanor Spearing. 


One very fine day in June, while the 
Dame was busily knitting, not hearing even 
“the ghost of a sound,” she became con- 
scious of a visitor by his shadow passing 
over her gown; and thus we are intro- 
duced to the notable “ Pedlar” who is to 
sell her the ear-trumpet: — 


In the stranger came, 
And the moment he met the eyes of the dame, 
* The Chaplain at Newgate. 
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Threw her as knowing a nod as though 
He had known her fifty long years ago : 
And, presto ! before she me utter *‘ Jack,”’ 
And much less ‘* Robinson ’”? — opened his pack; 
And then from amongst his portable gear, 
With even more than a pedlar’s tact, — 
(Slick himself might have envied the act), — 
Before she had time to be deaf, in fact, 
Popp’d a trumpet into her ear. 
** There, ma’am ! try it! 
You needn’t buy it — 
The last new patent, and nothing comes nigh it 
For affording the deaf, at little expense, 
The sense of hearing and hearing of sense. 
A real blessing, and no mistake, 
Invented for poor humanity’s sake; 
For what can be a greater privation 
Than playing Dummy to all creation, 
And only looking at conversation.”’ 


(** That’s very true,’’ says Dame Eleanor S.) 

** Try it again! No harm in trying; 

I’m sure you’ll find it worth your buying. 

A little practice, that is all— 

And you’ll hear a whisper, however small, 

Through an Act of Parliament party-wall, _ 

Every syllable clear as day, 

And even what people are going to say : 

I wouldn’t tell a lie— I wouldn't, 

But my trumpets have heard what Solomon’s 
couldn’t. 

And as for Scott, he promises fine, 

But can he warrant his horns like mine, 

Never to hear what a lady shouldn’t? 

Only a guinea — and can’t take less? ”’ 

(‘* That’s very dear,’’ says Dame Eleanor 8.) 

** Dear !— oh, dear! to call it dear ! 

Why, it isn’t a horn you buy, but an ear. 

Only think, and you’ll find on reflection, 

You’re bargaining, ma’am, for the voice of af- 
fection.”’ 


And now comes a shoal of rhymes : — 


** Not to mention the striking of clocks, 

Cackle of hens, crowing of cocks, 

Lowing of cow, and bull, and ox —- 

Bleating of pretty pastoral flocks : 

Murmur of waterfall over the rocks — 

Every eound that echo mocks: 

Vocals, fiddles, and musical box; 

And zounds ! to call such a concert dear ! H 

Bat I mustn’t swear with my horn in your ear, 

Why, in buying that trumpet you buy all those 

That Harper, or any trumpeter blows 

At the Queen’s levées or the Lord Mayor’s 

shows. 

Come, suppose we call it a pound ! 

Only a pound! It’s only the price 

Of hearing a concert once or twice. 

But common prudence would bid you stump it, 
For, not to enlarge, 
It’s the regular charge 

At a fancy-fair for a penny trumpet. 





THOMAS HOOD. 
ee what’s a pound to the blessing of hear- 


ng? 
(**A pound’s a pound,” said Dame Eleanor 
2 nies ) 
It’s a the thing for me, [ rvaint it, 
To crack my own trumpet up and blow it; 
But it is the best, and time will show it. 
There was Mrs. F., 
So very deaf, 
That she might have worn a percussion-cap, 
And been knocked on the head without hearing 
the snap. 
Well, I sold hér a horn, and the very next day 
She heard from her husband at Botany Bay ! 


You may go to surgical chaps if you choose, 
Who wili blow up your tubes like copper flues, 
Or cut your tonsils right away, 
As you'd shell out your almonds for Christmas 
day; 
And wr A all, a matter of doubt, 
Whether you ever would hear tne shout 
Of the little blackguards that bawl about, 
* There you go with your tonsils out !’ 
Why, [ knew a deaf Welshman who came from 
Glamor, 
On purpose to try a surgical spell, 
And paid a guinea, and might as well 
Have called a monkey into his —* ! 
Why, bless you, @ woman n with pa like yours 
Is hardly safe to step out of doors ! 
Just fancy a horse that comes full pelt 
But as quiet as if he was ‘ shod with felt,’ 
Till he rushes against you with all his force; 
And then, I needn’t describe, of course, 
While he kicks you about without remorse, 
How awkward it is to be groomed by a horse ! 
Or a bullock comes, as mad as. King Lear, 
And you never dream that the brute is near, 
Till he pokes his horn right into your ear, 
Whether you like the thing or lump it, — 
And all for want of buying a trumpet ! 
Whereas, with a horn that never offends, 
You may join the genteelest party that is; 
And enjoy all the scandal and gossip and quiz; — 
And he certain to hear of your absent friends. 
Not that elegant ladies in fact, 
In genteel society ever detract, 
Or lend a brush when a friend is black’d, 
At least as a mere malicious act, — 
But only talk scandal for fear some fool 
Should think they were bred at a charity-school. 
Try it —_ cap, it — say pend-ca, _ 
The lowest price a miser would fix. 
I don’t pretend with horns of mine, 
Like some in the advertising line, 
To ‘ magnify sounds ’ on such marvellous scales, 
That the sounds of a cod seem as big as @ 
whale’s. 
Try it— buy it! 
Buy it —try it! 
The last new patent, and nothing comes nigh it.” 


; 
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In short, the Pedlar so beset her; — 

Lord Bacon couldn’t have gammon’d her better, 

With flatteries plump and indirect, 

And plied his tongue with such effect, — 

A tongue that cculd almost have butter’d a 
crumpet, — 

The deaf old woman bought the trumpet. 


The crowning event of the tale is, that 
this same mischief-breeding horn, with its 
scandalous whisperings, quickly sets all the 
good people of Tringham at battle-royal. 


The nearest neighbours the village through, 

Looked at each other as yellow and blue, 

As any electioneering crew 

Wearing the colours of Whigs and Tories. 

The social clubs dissolved in huffs, 

And the Sons of Harmony came to cuffs; 

While feuds arose and family quarrels, 

That discomposed the mechanics of morals; 

For screws were loose between brother and 
brother, 

While sisters fastened their nails on each other: 

Such wrangles and jangles, and miff and tiff, 

And spar and jar, — and breezes as stiff 

As ever upset a friendship, or skiff ! — 

The plighted lovers who used to walk, 

Refused to meet, and declined to talk; 

And wished for two moons to reflect the sun, 

That they mightn’t look together on one. 


At length, the cause of the evil and the 
scandal is traced to its source; and the 
whole population of Tringham fall pell- 
mell upon the unfortunate Dame Spearing, 
whom they sentence with Lynch-law expe- 
dition to atone for the crime of witch- 
craft : — 


So, in spite of her cries that never cease, 

But scare the ducks, and astonish the geese, 

The dame is dragged to the fatal pond ! 

And now they come to the water’s brim — 

And in they bundle her— sink or swim; 

Though it’s twenty to one that the wretch must 
drown, 

With twenty sticks to hold her down; 

Including the help to the self-same end, 

Which a travelling Pedlar stops to lend. 

A Pedlar!—Yes! The same !— the same! 

Who sold the horn to the drowning dame! 

And now is foremost amid the stir, 

With a token only revealed to her; 

A token that makes her shudder and shriek, 

And point with her finger, and strive to speak — 

But before she can utter the name of the Devil, 

Her head is under the water level ! 


MORAL, 


There are folks about town—to name no 
names — 
Who much resemble that deafest of dames; 
And over their tea, and muffins and crumpets, 
Circulate many a scandalous word, 
And whi tales they could only have heard 


Through some such Diabolical Trumpets. 
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Hazlitt, in his “Essay on Milton,” says 
that the best way to answer his impugners 
is to take down his book and read to them. 
Assuredly, then, the best way to discuss 
the merits of a genius like Hood’s is to 
confirm his admirers and instruct his 
strangers by the same process; and little 
more than this has been done in the pres- 
ent attempt to render full justice to his 
noble character, and honor to his lustrous 
talents. At the time, however, that I was 
indulging my own reminiscences of his 

roductions it was a consolation to me that 

was making him the herald of his own 
fame, a fame that will be registered with 
the good and the wise, the witty and the 
benevolent. 





From The St. James’ Magazine. 
A TRUE LOVER. 


IN THREE CHAPTERS, 
CHAPTER III. 
“ON REVIENT TOUJOURS.” 


SHAFTO wondered, as he sat discussin 
the morning’s plans with his guests, wit 
Nelly sitting next him, how he should get 
through that day, and those to follow, 
with this weight upon him. Nelly saw 
that he was saddened, and self-reproach- 
fully tried to cheer him, petting him about 
his headache, and asking him to take a 
quiet walk with her. He accepted the 
proposal with a smile; but with none of 
the still and deep delight he would have 
manifested a day before. He knew the 
spirit was not there; what did the letter 
matter? The weary time passed, and 
they went up to town: Nelly to her fath- 
er’s house, Shafto to bachelor-quarters in 
Piccadilly. The furnishing of his house 
was so nearly finished, he had allowed it 
to be completed, only saying to his 
agent, — 

“It could be sold, furnished, I suppose, 
if I did not want it, after all?” He had 
ceased to tease Nelly about carpets and 
chairs, and had, when taken out once or 
twice to assist in the selection of her wed- 
ding finery, the feeling of choosing a fag- 
got for his own funeral pyre. 

The strangeness of the situation quite 
dazed him at times, and at others, when 
Nelly was at all tender, grew painful al- 
most beyond bearing. It was so hard to 
be near her, and feel her lost to him — 
even harder to lose one of those dear 
looks or touches which would soon be 
taken from him forever. For he believed 
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most earnestly that Kilcourcy would come 
back and claim his bride —so earnestly, 
indeed, that he sometimes doubted the 
necessity of keeping up the show of his 
engagement any longer; but his tender 
care for Nelly conquered, and he said to 
himself, with a manly sigh, “It’s little 
enough to bear for her sake: and I ought 
only to be grateful it has come in this way, 
so that I may believe in her and love her 
still. It is not her fault if her heart’s too 
true.” 

So much for his thoughts, which influ- 
enced his demeanour unconsciously to 
himself. Over-attention, yearning for its 
return, were at an end: Nelly’s lover did 
not fidget by his clumsy caresses, blind 
praise, uneasy anxiety now. 

He still cared for her comfort and 
pleasure; but calmly, and without the 
wistful glance, the shaken voice that used 
to say, in answer to her remorseful, “ How 
shall I thank you enough, dear!” “O 
Nelly, only give me a little love.” 

“ You behave as if you were my father,” 
she said, once in these latter days, half- 
piqued, half-grieved at the change; and 
Shafto had answered sadly, “I thought 
the other teased you, my darling.” 

The day originally fixed for the wed- 
ding was drawing near; but another day 
was nearer still, as Elphinstone knew — 
that on which the Calcutta mail-steamer 
was expected in. 

For a week or so he had been grave 
and almost cold, fearing lest his self-com- 
mand should give way altogether; but 
now, on the morning before the dreaded 
day, he thought he might be hi:nself once 
more — might let his love speak, since, in 
honour, it would be for the last time. 

He went early to the Westerns, to ask 
if Nelly would ride with him, as she oc- 
casionally did; he wanted to have her to 
himself, and was glad to find her alone in 
the drawing-room, sitting by the window, 
resting her head against the sash, looking 
dreamily over the box of mignonette at 
the long morning shadows across the 
sunny street. 

Early summer was at its brightest: all 
the world in bloom, the scent of a great 
nosegay of roses he had sent her filled the 
room, soft red light gleamed through the 
half-drawn blind on her cheek and her 
white dress, and a faint breeze shed the 
leaves from a rose she had stuck idly in 
her hair in crimson drops on her neck. 
Shafto was not generally imaginative ; 
but the pathos of his position, so near its 
climax, made him so, and he thought the 
red leaves were like drops of his heart’s- 
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blood which fell unheeded by her — by 
lall. “It’s my flower that’s falling,’ said 
he. “My hope—just when all the world 
is in bloom.” 

Nelly was sorry to see him, for it hap- 
pened that to-day was the anniversary 
of her first meeting with Dennis, and she 
had wished to keep it, as it were, sacred 
| to him, for the last time; singe, when she 
was Shafto’s wife, she would have no right 
to any such memory. She had dreamed, 
too, the night before, one of those dreams 
bin, as to plan and circumstances; but 
so keen, so real in the sense of presence 
and nearness, that they leave an impres- 
sion for days, and seem almost to be a con- 
tact of souls whose bodies are miles apart. 

So she looked up from visions of her lost 
,lover, and said to her preseut one, who 
| stood plaintively regarding her,— 

“Qh! it’s you, dear,” in a slightly petu- 
| lant tone, adding, after a moment, “ What 
is the matter ? ” 

She thought that he had no right to be 
unhappy. He was rich; he had got, or 
was to get what he wanted, at her Den- 
= expense, had gained by his loss and 

ers. 

Generally, I think, the uncontrollable 

, pathos of Shafto’s troubled face, with its 
almost heart-broken smile, would have 
shocked and touched her; but to-day her 
own anguish, wakened afresh, mastered all. 

She repeated her question a little irrit- 
ably. 

“What is it? 
dear ?” 

“Nothing,” said Shafto patiently, com- 
ing up, taking her listless hand and kissing 
it in a meek and reverential manner, and 
then stooping to pick up, with a sort of 
fellow-feeling, the rose leaves scattered 
round her. 

“Then why do you look so? ” 

“T didn’t know I looked anything par- 
ticular, I didn’t mean to. I came to ask 
whether you’d take a ride?” 

“No, dear,” said she wearily; “not 
this morning.” 
| “Tt’s so jolly out,” remarked Shafto, 
pleadingly. “And youliked the new mare 
last time.” 

“T know [ did, but I don’t want to ride.” 

“Will you take a walk then, in the 
Row ? ” 

“ Oh, no,” cried she, starting up, and for- 
getting his ignorance of her night vision. 
“ How can you ask me?” 

“Do,” pleaded he, taking her languid 
hand in both his and pressing it hard. “I 
‘want you all to myself to-day, my pet. 
| Do come.” 





What has happened, 
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“Oh, Shafto!” cried she, standing up- 
right and pushing him from her indignant- 
ly, “can’t you see I’m miserable this morn- 
ing? And yet you go on teasing me so!” 

He was tempted to reply that he was 
miserable to6 — to be cold and stern ; but 
his habit of making allowance for every 
thing weak or passionate that crossed his 
path, conquered, and he only said, with an 
attempt at a smile, though his lips twitched 
a little, — 

“Come out with me, my treasure, and 
tell me about it.” 

The smile of complacent ownership, as 
she thought; his importunity, his sugges- 
tion of himself as a confidant for that sad 
and sacred memory were too much for 
Nelly in her present temper to endure. 

“ Tell you! Lose the poor happiness I 
have left! Yes, I will tell you, then, 
though I wanted — wanted to spare you 
too. Iam thinking of him — of : Dennis, 
of ” 

A passionate sob choked her, the tears 
rushed over her flashing eyes, and she 
darted past him out of the room, leaving 
him too much petrified to stop her flight. 
It was the first time she had ever been 
angry with him, and he was wounded to 
the quick. He went back to the window 
and stood looking out with vacant wretch- 


edness, quite still, as was his habit, only 
hanging his head a little, and so Nelly 
found him, when, after ten minutes, she 


cane back penitent and ashamed, and 
laid her rl on his shoulder. 

He turned round instantly, and answered 
her quivering apology by bending over her, 
and laying a grave kiss on her forehead. 
The caress, so superior, so unlike simple 
reverent Shafto, puzzled her; but she was 
too weary from her emotion to wonder 
why, and only observed meekly she would 
go and put on her things now, and go 
where he liked. 

He thanked her, constrained, because 
her sweet prompt penitence made her 
harder yet to lose, and they went out to- 
gether for the last time. 

It seemed to Shafto that every thing 
that morning was weighted with the sol- 
emnity of an eternal farewell: that the 
Park, and the streets, and the sky; wo- 
men’s faces, children’s play, would never 
look the same to him again. 

Yet he took no melodramatic advantage 
of his feelings. Shafto, as I have tried to 
show him all through, was not that pride 
of romantic writers, “a man of strong pas- 
sions.” There certainly was something 
strong in him, as I have tried also to show 
— but it was not passion. 
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Accordingly, though he dwelt more on 
his love than he had done since his trouble 
began, he did it in such a way that she 
might think of it afterwards as his comfort 
and treasure and strength, always; not as 
a cause of despair and sin. 

He threw out no mysterious hints, for 
he rightly judged that the shock if there 
were one, would be too full of joy to harm 
her, and if there were not —if Kilcourcy 
were false, by any chance, there was no 
need to perplex her at all. 

It was only when he had taken her 
home, and they were once more in the 
drawing-room, that there was a change in 
him. Then a chance word of Nelly’s— 
the utterance of a passing speculation 
rather than a positive belief, spoken as he 
was leaving the room, checked and almost 
blinded him with a momentary maddening 
vishion of what might have been. If only 
there were no such things as right and 
wrong, honour and dishonour. 

“You’re so, so good to me, Shafto dear, 
that I almost think I might get to love you, 
perhaps, in that way, after a long long 
time.” 

He almost gasped for breath, and put 
out his hands as if to push away the temp- 
tation. Then he said with sudden bitter 
quietude,— 

“No, my darling. People don’t get to 
love each other in that way. They... 
love.” 

“ Perhaps,” said Nelly, sighing. 

He lingered still, looking at her with a 
strange wistful expression ; some instinct, 
stronger, keener than reason or calcula- 
tion, was at work, and put aside both. 

“Nelly,” said he, at last, in a very low 
tone, “ You have never given me a kiss. 
Will you give me one now?” 

His voice trembled exceedingly, as he 
spoke, and Nelly, grieved for him, came 
up, and touched his cheek with her lips. 
It was a cold caress, but it was very dear 
and precious tot-him. He put his arm 
round her, and held her tightly to him for 
a moment, sighing very much; and then, 
without a word, he turned and left her. 

And in this manner Shafto El hinstone 
fought his battle, and won it. . 

He walked home through the sunny, 
dusty streets with a heart that seemed too 
heavy for his breast ; it was so hopelessly, 
miserably full of her. He admitted him- 
self with his latch-key; and went very 
slowly up-stairs. He wanted to rest, to 
think how to tell his story briefly, without 
betraying his own feelings to Dennis. 

“There’s a gentleman waiting for you, 
sir,” said his servant, meeting him. “He 
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would come in. He said he’d no card; 
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“Stay,” said Shafto, feeling a curious 


but he had that moment arrived from In-' difficulty of utterance, and speaking very 


dia, and his name was — was ” 
“Kilcourcy,” said Shafto, and added, 


under his breath, “ God’s will be done.” | less. 


He took hold of the banisters, uncon- 


low indeed, and with such a strange tragic 
look in his eyes, it held Kilcourcy motion- 
“Let me tell you — Sit down.” 

Dennis threw himself into a chair, and 


sciously, and stood thinking, breathless,; took hold of the arms to keep himself 
with a very white face, while his servant | there, while Elphinstone, standing where 


added particulars. 


he was. and keeping his eyes fixed on the 


“The gentleman’s done nothing but| wall, told the whole story very simply, 
walk up and down the room, sir, and ask|in a pathetic, quiet voice, only moving 
every five minutes when you was coming | once during its course to cross the room 


back.” 


and pull down the blind, muttering some- 


“Poor fellow! ’’ muttered Shafto, and | thing about the glare. 


then he laughed in rather a stiff and 
ghastly manner at his wasted compassion, 


“When I once saw she —cared for 
you — there was only one thing to do—I 


and gathering himself up went straight | loved her, and so, of course, I did it,” he 


into the room, and shut the door. 
He stood face to face with his rival, and 


ended. 


“ Elphinstone, you’re a saint! You're a 


both were dumb for an instant; Shafto| hundred times fitter for her than I am,” 


still deadly pale, Dennis with a hot bright 
flush on his cheek, wild eyes, quivering 
lips, fingers that twisted passionately in 
one another. His heart throbbed so fast 
he could only gasp inarticulately, and 
seize the other’s arm, half in entreaty, half 
for support. 

“So you’ve come,” said Shafto, at last, 
just a little huskily, and drawing back 
with involuntary repulsion from his touch. 

“TI started the instant—How can I 
thank you? How is she — where— Does 
she, can she still love me?” 

Here indeed, alas! was Nelly’s twin 
heart, her lost half, speaking nearly the 
same words, sobbing them, even; seeming 
so much a part of her in that appeal, in 
which every breath of his body, every 
pulse of his heart, seemed to join, that it 
was quite a natural thing to Shafto to 
soothe and forbear; easier to Shafto, who 
of all men was most manly, to give her up 
to one like Dennis, with many feminine 
virtues and foibles. 

He was consoled, too, by seeing how 
dearly Dennis loved her, by the belief that 
in this respect, at least, h¢ was worthy of 
the sad sacrifice of Shafto’s own hopes. 
He scorned that comfort of mean minds, 
the inferiority of a successful rival, and 
rather said generously, “If he’ll take care 
of her and make her happy, I'll be con- 
tent.” 

“Does she still love me?” Kilcourcy 
repeated, passionately, grasping the other’s 
firm hand in piteous agpeck “ O Elphjn- 
stone, I'd die for her!” 

“Yes, she does love you,” Shafto an- 
swered, numbly. 

“Then let me go to her. Which way?” 
cried Dennis, impetuously starting towards 
the door. 


. 





cried Dennis, enthusiastically, with tears 
in his impetuous eyes, and an amazed 
falter in his voice. “ And, by Heaven, I 
wonder she didn’t forget all about me, and 
love you!” 

“Not she,” said Shafto, with a little 
laugh of momentary bitterness, “I never 
took her hand but I made her wish it were 

ou.” 

a God help you!” muttered Kilcourcy, 
turning away. 

They were silent for a moment, then 
Shafto, with an effort, asked, “ Will you 
wait here while I go and tell her you’ve 
come ? ” 

Dennis had sprung to his feet, but he sat 
down again, with an assent whose reluc- 
tance Shafto perceived. He thought how, 
a day before, her sweet company had been 
his right, and no other’s. 

“ Follow me after ten minutes,” said he, 
with a grave smile, “ You can spare me 
that, out of all your lives.” 

“I beg your pardon, I was awfully sel- 
fish. I say,” began Dennis, awed out of 
his usual fluency by Elphinstone’s terrible 
gentleness, his steady eye, his unshaken 
voice, the trouble which seemed to be too 
deep for outward show; “I can’t say all I 
think. There are no words fit to thank 
you in, but if I ——’’ 

“ Make her happy,” said Shafto, and so, 
true to his unselfish creed, he quitted the 
rival to whom he had given success. ' 

As he walked through the sunny streets, 
deserted now, at luncheon time, he passed 
a belated couple, evidently homeward 
bound from the Row, hanging far behind 
their party, looking in each other’s faces, 
beaming, foolish, so pre-occupied that they 
ran against Shafto. The gentleman apol- 
ogized heartily ; but unhappy Shafto re- 
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turned only a sulky nod. “Every body 
has it but me,” thought he, with a sore 
pang of envy, and passed on to his place 
of execution. What a long, long way it 
seemed to the Westerns’ house — what a 
hard bell to pull, what an interminable 
staircase, grown suddenly so steep that he 
could scarcely lift his feet up it. The very 
voice of the servant who admitted him 
seemed to come through thick clouds to his 
ear. 

Nelly rose in surprise which grew into 
alarm as she perceived his altered looks. 

“Shafto!” said she, hurrying to him. 
“ Why, how white you look! Are youill? 
What is it?” 

“Only some news,” said he, putting back 
her attempted pitying caress, but keeping 
her hands in his, and leading ber to the 
sofa. 

“ But you look so strange —I never saw 
you so—you get paler and paler. Bad 
news, Shafto?” 

“Yes, my own,” said he, “ for me, not for 
you.” 

“ Poor boy,” murmured she, sympathet- 
ically ; “tell me about it.” 

“ You told me you loved somebody else 
— Dennis Kilcourcy ?” 

Acry interrupted him, “ Bad news! Is he 
dead? — married? Otell me! Forgive, 


pity me!” 
She forgot that the ill tidings were for 


him, not for her. Love’s unreasoning 
terror — this love, which had been so 
chilled, and forbidden, and wounded, antic- 
ipated only misfortune. 

“O Shafto!” cried she, almost falling at 
his feet. “Tell me, tell me!” 

A great throb of agony within him an- 
swered to her agonized words. 

He stood up, and looked at her. 

“He has come home to marry you,” he 
answered; “I wrote to him four months 
ago to tell him to return.” 

“You!” faltered she, after a pause, in 
om wonder. 

« But I thought — you loved me.” 

“ Well, that’s jus: it,” answered Shafto, 
simply. 

“ Shafto!” said she, under her breath, 
and looking at him with awe. 

Just at that moment the door opened 
hesitatingly from without. 

“ Elphinstone,” began a voice, “I couldn’t 
wait. May I——” 

“QO Dennis, Dennis!” cried Nelly, with 
a great sob, aud flew into the only arms 
that had a right to hold her. 

They st as if they could not part, 
clinging to one another as if for life— 
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heart to heart, eye to eye, lip to lip; 
breathing murmurs of bliss and wonder, 
muttering broken endearments. All Nek 
ly’s sad cold experience, all Dennis's misery 
and despair, fled away like a dream. 

Somebody, quite unnoticed, stood look- 
ing at them for a moment, glanced up im- 
ploringly at the sky beyond the window, 
heaved a sigh, and went away. It was 
Shafto. He shut the door softly; there 
was no grand abandonment in his manner. 
A crossing sweeper begged of him, he had 
passed; but he went back, and amended 
his neglect : a stray cur ran under his feet 
and looked up in his face, with an implor- 
ing whine and stare; Shafto stooped and 
patted him: a little child tumbled down; 
Shafto picked her up, and consoled her 
with a sixpence. 

He was quite gentle with his servant 
when the latter ventured a ramark on his 
master’s pale face, and said he was a little 
tired, ot wanted to be quite quiet, that 
was all. 

He sat without stirring till the warm 
summer twilight darkened the room, with 
his eyes on the ground, with something in 
his hand which he put on his finger at last, 
and which will never leave it more — the 
ring which should have made Nelly West 
ern his wife. 

Dennis came and thanked him next day,. 
and Nelly wrote to him more kindly, more 
warmly far than when he was her accepted 
lover. 

He did not go to to the wedding; but 
he sent Nelly the jewels which were to 
have been Mrs. Elphinstone’s, all the same. 

“But the family diamonds!” said one, 
rebuking him. 

« There is no one left of my family but 
me,” said Shafto, and added in a perfectly 
matter-of-fact tone, “and I shall never 
marry.” 

Nelly’s happiness, with her passionate, 
wild, imperfect first love, was supreme; 
for both she and Dennis had suffered 
enough not to trifle with the joy so long 
denied, so dearly bought at last. 

Shafto did not die of grief, or go wrong 
in any way, and lay the blame on Nelly, 
nor rush indeed into any extreme. You 
may see him in the Park, sometimes, look- 
ing much like other men, without any great 
tragic shadow on his kind ugly face, or 
grand fits of passion and gloom. » 

He does his duty on his estate — and, in- 
deed, wherever he goes, and is particularly 
tender towards unfortunate lovers. He is 
honest, and sweet tempered, and frank as 
ever. 

But there is a calm eternal aching within 
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him which will never be stilled till the hand 





of death lies cold on that tender and loyal | 


heart — till he has found, fully and for ever, 
those “ true joys,” which he clung to in his 
day of earthly despair. 


From Saint Pauls. 
OFF THE SKELLIGS. 
BY JEAN INGELOW. 


Tom and I were very anxious to get to 
the cathedral; so, as soon as we had 
breakfasted, we left Miss Tott and Mr. 
Brandon to take the children to their 
grandmother, and set forth, intending to 
find our way and not to ask it, for it was 
rather a shock to us to discover that the 
French spoken by the natives was not 
= so intelligible to us as we had confi- 

ently expected to find it. 

It would not have been easy, however, 
to lose our way, fureign though we now 
felt the place to be; the sun on our backs 
was especially foreign, so was the shop we 
entered. It was full of the strangest little 
images, and most of them were black. 

We bought the Abbé Bulteau’s descri 
tion of the cathedral, a good-sized book, 
and learned that the ugly little black dolls 
represented the celebrated black Virgin. 
I bought also a Roman Catholic service- 
book; and we went on a little further, till 
on a sudden turn the two grand spires 
stood before us, and the wonderful doors, 
deep and solemn in the shade, and strange- 
ly crowded and guarded by quaint carv- 
ings of bishops, saints, apostles, and kings, 
all bearing that peculiar look which distin- 
guishes so much of the sculpture of the 
middle ages. 

Innocence, purity, devotion, and a kind 
of saintly calm, was impressed on their im- 

sive faces, and there was something ma- 
jestic in the deeply-cut folds of the raiment 
which covered them; but there was in 
most of them a want of muscle, and force, 
and manliness ; of active thought and tow- 
ering intellect which at first, as I gazed, 
disturbed me; but after a long look I felt 
that the men who carved them so were 
right, for if they had showed any marks 
of longing, activity, or command, it would 
have been painful to think of them as im- 
prisoned there so long. 

We entered ; shall I ever forget the sud- 





den sense of coolness and shade after the 
glare of the world outside? We had 
stepped into some glorious gloom back into 
time, leaving the noise, and light, and stir 
of our century behind us; here was an 
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old-world cavern, a grand old. roof hung 
over it, and it was all fluted and fine with 
hundreds of shafts, and letting in a dee 
and sombre rainbow through every one of 
its hundred and thirty coloured windows. 

We both stood amazed: they seemed to 
be little more than semi-translucent. If a 
peacock’s tail and a dove’s neck could sud- 
denly have let the light filter through them, 
and could have added some deep, delight- 
ful ruby stains to their own blue, and 
green, and brown, and orange glows, they 
would have been like one of the windows, 
but there were so many, and they were all 
different. 

Oh! how beautiful! 
grand! 

I sat down to take my fill of gazing. I 
saw in the clerestory windows the quaint, 
old giant kings, and priests, and heroes 
staring down in their jewelled head-gear 
and Minevere mantles. Then I stole into 
the aisles, and marked the glorious win- 
dows presented by the trades of the town, 
their artful glories, all different and splen- 
did, and yet the homely, ancient simpleness 
of their detail. 

I understood, then, for the first time, 
what man can do with color, and felt the 
peculiar sensation which is the real root of 
what attracts and arrests us away from 
home; that sense of incongruity, that 
special way of putting things together, 
which foreigners feel to be different from 
anything they ever do. 

Saddeuly it became to my English eyes 
all out of keeping, for near the marvellous 
old stone screen that divides the nave from 
the quire there was a small, gilded nook, 
and, in a moment, all the splendor of the 
grandest art appeared to give way to a 
childish, shabby piece of finery, like a show 
at a fair. 

The Virgin; the hideous black Virgin! 
there she stood on a projecting bracket; 
a vulgar, wooden doll, clad in cloth of 
woven gold, and frightful in her jewels, 
with staring eyes and shapeless arms. 

About twenty rushlights were burning 
before her; they were stuck on the spikes 
of a gilt railing, which kept the faithful 
from touching her, and they winked and 
guttered down in the daylight, dropping on 
some flowers which grew in potas below. 

I saw four women kneeling and pressing 
their lips against the railing, their faces 
were full of adoration, and their eyes gazed 
at the image. How often had I been told 
that they did not pray to the image, but to 
what it represents. I had religiously be- 
lieved this. I shall never have that com- 
fort again. 


how fearful! how 
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‘The women rose, bowed deeply to the 
image, and when they were gone I drew’ 
near, and Tom came up with the sacristan. 

“ Yes, Monsieur was right, he now be- 
held the celebrated black Virgin, the chief 
ornament of the cathedral. It had been 
brought down, did Monsieur understand, | 
by two angels.” 

“No; Monsieur thought he could not 
have understood aright.” 

“The angels brought it direct from 
heaven. The two angels made it.” 

“What! in heaven?” 

“ Precisely ; thus you see it is sacred.” 

Monsieur shook his head, and in-bad de- 
liberate French observed, looking round | 
him, “that the work of angels looked very 
poor beside that of men.” 

“ But, Monsieur is an Englishman,” said , 
the man. | 
. Monsieur wished to see the bones of St. 

jat. 

“Yes, we should see them when the 

riest who had the key, returned. But, 

ademoiselle would not find them very 
interesting, for all but the nose was cov- 
ered with artificial flowers.” 

This was such a ghastly idea that I de-, 
clined to see them. Here again was the; 
strange incongruity, and the same man 
who thought the doll so precious, did not 
hesitate to spit upon the floor, very near 
to where she wae “ 

Then he took us to see several altars, 
on each of which stood ornaments of plas- 
ter, like those on wedding cakes; and to 
several niches, in which were large fig- 
ures, like those in hairdressers’ shops — 
their gowns were trimmed with nun’s lace, 
and their hair had flowers in it. 

Mr. Brandon just then came up. He 
had been looking for us. 

“Well, what do you think of it?” he 
whispered. 

“Oh! think: I cannot think there is 
such solemn, awful splendour and such 
trash and rubbish. Look at that lovely 
roof, and then look at those dirty flowers 
that a kitchen-maid would scorn to wear; 
look how dirty the floor is.” 

“Ah! I have seen that sort of thing 
ofter. Did you see the Virgin over the 
great dor?” 

“T only saw two figures.” 

“ That was our Savivur crowning Mary 
Queen of Heaven, and declaring her equal 
with Iimself.” 

The quire gates were then unlocked, 
and the sacristan began to show us the 
carving. 

“Monsieur will please to notice,” he 
said, still following Tom, “that it is not 
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with us, as in many places, less celebrated 
places, places, to which, as one may say, 
the more delicate needs of civilization 
have not penetrated, and where the priests 
and quire have to spit on the floor.” 

He pointed to long things like mignon- 
ette boxes filled with sawdust. 

Voila,” said he, with no small pride; 
“pour les Prétres, et voila pour Monseig- 
neur.” 

We peeped into the bishop's throne, 
and, true enough, there stood a little one! 

I felt very angry with them. I had 
expected such great reverence and costli- 
ness. I thought these belonged to the 
ideal of the religion. 

“They are not dirty because they are 
Roman Catholics,’ said Mr. Brandon. 
“ Frenchmen can be dirty whatever their 
faith, or want of faith. You know,” he 
continued, “the Roman Catholic prelates 
keep up a beantiful old custom that ours 
have relinquished: after service, on Sun- 
day, they come out and bless the people. 
Once, when I was at Coutances, the ven- 
erable old archbishop came out in his 
golden mitre and all the stiff splen-lour of 
his robes, and lifted up his hand, holding 
it high over the crowd as he stood on the 
top of the great steps. With the other 
hand, as I presently observed, he was 
fumbling in his breast, and soon, by slow 
degrees, I saw him draw out an immense 
blue cotton handkerchief, which was 
checked like the dusters that housemaids 
use — he flourished it, blew his nose, and 
then, more people having gathered togeth- 
er, he again raised his hand in blessing, 
and no one saw anything s:range and sor- 
did in the blue handkerchief but niyself.” 

“T do not think that would have offended 
me. The handkerchief was his own, the 
gems and the robes perhaps belonged to his 
office or to the cathedral. Still it must 
have damaged the beauty of the spec- 
tacle.” 

“ Perhaps you are regarding all this as 
a spectacle only.”’ 

“Perhaps I am. I must say I feel as 
much repelled by the want of cleanliness, 
for instance, as by the crowned Queen of 
Heaven over the door. And that must be 
wrong.” 

As we came to the west door and 
stepped out, he said, * Yea, and don’t you 
feel burning desire to set it right for 
them — taste, and dogina, and all!! 
What leisure there must be up in heaven: 
we see God is in no hurry with them. 

et I think He will set them right at last, 


and perhaps we shall have to be set right 
too.’ 
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“But I don’t see how we can be very , degree curious and attractive, he next de- 
far wrong,” was my somewhat youthful | scribes the sculptured scene in which cight 
answer. angels, “almost trembling with respect,” 

“Don’t you? no moredolI. I don’t see |lift the virgin’s body into the tomb; 
it, and yet I suppose it must be so.” but the Old Testament scenes, in which 

“ ” 





Why? 

“Well, he answered, when I see very 
plainly, as 1 appear to do to-day, that! 
some other people have made mistakes | 
against themselves; and when I feel 


monks, bound books, knights in armour, 
and churches appear, are quite as interest- 


ing, and he seems, if one may trust his 


style of description, to find nothing strange 
in them. 
I was delighting in the resplendent love- 





very plainly, as I appear to do to-day, 
that I have made no such mistake, a|liness and purity of light and colour that 
thought falls down on me like a thunder-| came in through the glorious west window, 
bolt, that if this were the case, surely some- | when the sarcristan came up to me again, 
thing more must and would and should; and remarked that Monsieur and Made- 


come of it.” 

“But we all have more light than we: 

sa 7? 

“Yes, and that is my answer to myself. 
And yet, strange to say, when we toil to 
do the right for God, and pray to Him 
for more light, we often get instead a sense 
of His stillness and waiting. Not an atom 
more certainty to go by, but a warmer 
and wider sense of Riis love, and a greater 
willingness to let him do as he pleases 
with this world of His.” 

He and Tom now agreed to go and look 
about them in the town; but I felt that I 
had not seen enough of the cathedral, so 
Iasked Tom to come and fetch me in an 
hour; and went back to engulf myself 
again in the stillness of that coloured 
shade. I had the book of the Abbé to 
be my interpreter, and sitting down, I 
opened it at the dedication, which was 
startling to one so ignorant of all reli- 
gions but her own. 

“A MARIE, 
** Mére de Dieu et Dame de Chartres. 

** Our fathers have dedicated to you this mar- 
vellous basilica, as the Lady of Chartres and 
*Tutéle’ of their city; suffer,O mighty Queen, 
that one of your servants may dare to dedicate 
to you this slight description of their immortal 
work, the magnificent testimony of their gener- 
ous and tender devotion towards you.”’ 


Guided by this curious book, I went to 
look at the bas-reliefs on the quire-screen, 
and especially at that one which records 
the death of Marie, where, while St. Peter 
sprinkles her with holy water, and St. John 
tells his beads, she presents the famous 
chemise to her young attendant. 

This garment, only second in sacredness 
to the so-called holy coat at Treves, is laid 
up in the cathedral in a golden caise, the 
Abbé informing his readers that for six 
centuries it has been the object of the most 


moiselle could not have come on a better 
day, for there was to be High Mass in the 
evening; it would be the grandest specta- 
cle of the year, and would close with a 
procession to the crypt. We should then 
see the caise in which the sacred relic was 
kept, four priests would bear it; also we 
should see the sacred banner of Chartres, 
with the chemise represented on it; we 
should acknowledge then that nothing, 
could be more maguificent. 

I remained iu the cathedral till Tom 
and Mr. Brandon came for me, and took 
me to see the children and the sweet, ten- 
der old grandmother. She was giving 
them slices of bread and fruit, and they 
seemed already quite at home with her. 
Though she was the wife of an hotel- 
keeper, her manners were charming, and 
her thanks for the care we had bestowed 
on her darlings were more elegant than 
anything we could say in return. 

We had a curious dinner afterwards, 
and rose from it to go into the fair and 
see the French soldiers, and the grown-up 
women riding in merry-go-rounds, and on 
wooden horses, with all the joyousness 
of children. Then, when it was nearly 
dark, we turned up the narrow street that 
led to the cathedral and entered its great 
cavernous doors with the crowd that was 
pouring into them. 

We were desirous not to show any dis- 
respect, and yet not to be among the wor- 
shippers, so we sat withdrawn behind a 
pillar, but where we could see perfectly 
well. It was a grand thing to see twi- 
light brooding over the crowd below, while 
lines of sunset yet lingered among the 
vaulting of the roof and behind the wip- 
dows, which, growing deeper and dimmer, 
appeared to recede from us to a greater 
distance, preserving all the time a solemn 
splendour, till they melted into the dusk 
and were gone. We all had chairs, hav- 





fervent devotions of the faithful. Then 


with indescribable simplicity, to the last 


ing given two sous each for them, and 
when two or three lamps were lighted ta 
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prevent confusion, there was a sudden 
clatter and flutter; all the chairs were 
being turned, a voice behind us caused 
us also to turn, and some one began to 
preach. “Behold, my brothers,” he began, 
“we are now at the feet of Mary.” As 
he preached, men on ladders lighted hun- 
dreds of little coloured lamps, which were 
wreathed about the pillars and festooned 
from pier to pier. We were seated in the 
wide open nave, but the roof was so lofty 
that I thought the crowds of people on 
their chairs, and round the bases of the 
pillars, only looked like lumps of moss 
and flowers growing about the roots and 
stems of enormous trees. The high altar 
rested against the great gates that shut in 
the quire, and while the sermon went on 
the functionaries lighted it up. 

Again I felt the contrast between the 
solemn grand old nave and these paltry 
prettinesses. 

“ What does this remind you of?” whis- 

red Tom, leaning before me to speak to 
{r. Brandon. 

“V.R, V.R., V.R. glittering every- 
where. Isn’t it just like Regent Street on 
the Queen’s birthday?” 

Miss Tott groaned when he said this. 
“Look at that long procession of splen- 
dour,” she said; “here come the priests.” 

What a strange sight when one sees it 
for the first time, and what a strange 
sound was the quavering, weak chant, and 
the slight clatter of the censors as they 
were swung up smoking among the grow- 
ing flowers! There was the old arch- 
bishop in his golden mitre, and womanly 
gear reaching down to his shoes, and all 
stiff with gems and orfevrerie aud lace; 
then followed troops of ecclesiastics in 
scarlet and gold, and purple, and green; 
and then the priests in white; and then 
numbers of little boys in scarlet clothes 
and white tunics; while all the time the 
quavering chant went on, and the restless 
crowd swayed about, and long lines of 
delicate smoke followed the boys as they 
ran in and out, and men went on lighting 
the lamps, which were now nearly ready. 

“Thrift, thrift, Horatio,” whispered 
Tom; “There is very little oil in those 
lamps: they do well to light them late.” 

Do let me wonder at it all in peace, was 
my thought; but now the organ began to 
play —the grand old organ in the roof 
that we could not see. First it sent out a 
few trembling, tender notes, that wan- 
dered away along the upper vaults, or 
pat oy" down upon us softly like sighs of 
angels, then suddenly they were all about 


us and among us, and we rose as if 
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to get nearer to the music, which was 
pealing out the triumphal beginning of a 
glorious hymn. 

It seemed as if some instinct had drawn 
us up fro:n our seats; but we had hardly 
obeyed it when the organ wandered away 
in unexpected fashion, and we appeared 
to be floating among strange worlds, and 
to be taken out among the stars; then in 
a moment it flew back to its first theme, 
acd burst upon us like musical thunder, 
“God save the Queen.” 

It was the Queen of Heaven, who is em- 
phatically queen at Chartres. 

“Do you see the cross?” whispered 
Mr. Brandon. 

I looked and saw over the high altar a 
great cross formed of coloured 08 and 
surmounted by a very large letter M, also 
of lamps. The letter M was resplendent 
and glorious, so that it appeared to hang 
suspended in the dark, so dim was the 
cross beneath it. The lamps had -been 
duly lighted, but they flickered, paled, and 
some went out, spoiling the symmetry of 
the device. 

“ Curious accident,” said Mr. Brandon; 
“it makes me feel quite superstitious. 
Strange they will not light. The Cross is 
utterly dimmed here by the glories of 
Mary.” 

The sight of that blazing M. and dying, 
fading cross gave me just the feeling he 
confessed to. 

“If I had read such a thing in a book,” 
he went on, “I should have said it was 
invented for effect; but, look, there it 
comes; this is what we are here to see.” 

So we turned, and in the distant gloom 
we saw that the vast old west doors were 
slowly swinging open, and I heard, some- 
where in the gulf of darkness without, a 
trembling chant, while all the gorgeously 
dressed procession went slowly down to- 
ward these doors, and the great congrega- 
tion swaying backward and forward opened 
for them, leaving a wide aisle; and then 
was such a bustle, such a moving of chairs, 
and such a setting of children upon them, 
that fora few minutes I lost sight of the 
priests altogether, bit by the sound of their 
voices I perceived that they had gone out- 
side the building. 

“ They are gone to meet the banner and 
the relic,” said Mr. Brandon; “here it 
comes.” 

An endless procession of young girls, 
and each with a white muslin veil over 
her head, and a great candle, thicker than 
her arm and towering far above her head. 
About a hundred girls passed, then came 





four priests, bearing on poles the golden 
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shrine of the relic, and close behind came 
the banner. 

I saw a small flag of rich white silk, and 
on it an ordinary woman’s chemise em- 
broidered in red, the effigy of a common 

arment of a usual pattern; not, I think, 
fike anything worn of old in the East. 

Hundreds more girls followed. They 
were all gazing at the banner with an ex- 

ression of love and reverence iudescriba- 
le, and softly singing one of the litanies 
of the Virgin. 

It was such a strange and pathetic sight 
that Miss Tott and I both wept. She, be- 
cause its tender beauty touched her; I, 
because I could not bear to think of their 
wasted love. And all the time the Cross 
flickered and went out, and I caught a 

tition here and there of their litany to 

arie: — 


Sainte Mére de Dieu 
Rose Mysterieuse — priez pour nous 
Etoile du matin 
Refuge des p3cheurs 
Reine des Apétres — priez pour nous 
Reine des Anges, Sainte Mére de Dieu 
Reine congue sans peché, priez pour nous. 


I had heard before careless prayers, for- 
mal prayers, and even the profane prayer 
of the swearer, but I had never heard any- 
thing so pathetic as this prayer, under the 
waning flickering Cross, of a devout mul- 
titude who did not notice it, and all whose 
eyes were for the effigy on the banner. 

“Did you ever see such a sight a3 that 
before?” said Tom, pointing it out to Mr. 
Brandon. 

“No,’’ he an-wered; “ such sights only 
appear to new comers.” 

he banner was hoisted up and the pro- 
cession halted; but in a few minutes I 
observed inthe gloom, which these blink- 
ing candles could not dispel, that the 
crowd, though no doors were open, was 
rapidly melting away, moving on towards 
a dim corner, and passing out of sight. 

Tom thorght they must be going down 
to the crypt; and we too, when the proces- 
sion had formed again, followed it on, but 
a good way off. 

We were left nearly alone, most of the 
lamps were already out, and we groped 
our way to that corner where was a little 
door, through which we looked down a 
long flight of steps tou a passage below. 
The steps were so worn away that we did 
not descend without difficulty, but once 
down we got into a lighted aisle. We 
were underneath the nave, and far be- 
yond we heard the pathetic, unsatisfied 
chant of the monotonous litany. These 
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vast old vaults were but dimly lighted, 
and we seemed to thread interminable 
lengths of them, running against the tombs 
of abbots, and treading in the dust of 
kings —no, not their dust, only the dust 
of their old monuments; for the Virgin is 
supposed to have an objection to the pres- 
ence of dead bodies, therefore none are 
buried here. At length, upon a sudden 
turn we came upon a great outburst of 
light, the procession, and all the kneeling 
crowd! ‘They were at the feet of a coarse 
wooden image, evidently very old, a fright- 
fully barbarous mother and a still more 
rudely fashioned child. We stood a good 
deal withdrawn that we might not be 
seen, “How bad the air must be down 
here.” I said to Mr. Brandon; “some of 
these great candles are actually going 
out.” 

“Why.” he exclaimed, “you don't 
surely suppose they are real. You do not 
take them for wax?” 

“ They are wax, indeed. I can see it — 
by oe hue; besides, what else can they 

e ” 


“Excuse me, I have seen thousands of 
them in different parts of the world. 
They are tin cases, painted to imitate wax, 
and having a hole at the top to admit two 
or three inches of rushlight, which is 
pressed np by a spring. Those stingy 
folks have put in such short bits that they 
will not last out the ceremony; that is the 
reason there is such a vile smell of candle- 
snuff.” 

What an extraordinary thing this 
seemed to do, because, as giving candles is 
a religious act, what was the good of mak- 
ing any better of them in the eyes of mor- 
tals, when to the saint it was surely sup- 
posed to be evident that they were 
“dips”? 

The kneeling crowd began to shift, then 
to rise and move, and we were pressed 
upward with it, and, at last, reached the 
great, dark nave, through which wander- 
ing wafts of damp night-air were sighing. 
And so we were borne along to the wide 
west door, but we failed to find Tom and 
Miss Tott in the crowd, and we walked 
towards our hotel without them. 

*“ What do you think of it?” asked Mr. 
Brandon again. 

“Oh! it is very surprising; so different 
from what I expected; so wonderfully 
grand and barbarously splendid ; so simply 
and heartily idolatrous. As a show it was 
lovely and pathetic; but it wanted grav- 
ity,” the people chattered softly, and the 
priests wanted dignity.” 





“ Most things French want that,” he an- 
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swered. “Those priests never walk well, 
and the people were not awed; they were 
too much amused to give one the idea that 
they felt they were assisting at a solemn 
religious service,” 

“lt is very odd, that, apart from an 
religious reason, I am deeply disappointed. 
I expected to see such deep reverence. 
Do you know I felt afraid to go and 
see it, lest I should be drawn to it too 
strongly.” 

“ And now?” 

“Now I hardly know what to think! 
Certainly I am not attracted. Surely it 
was theatrical, and to some extent unreal.” 

“The music was fine,” he answered. 
“Not so fine as you would have on a high 
day at Westminster Abbey, or at York, or 
at Durham (Cathedrals that I happen to 
know best); but still it was fine. And 
surely you did not expect English so- 
lemnity from a French priest ; and English 
sobriety from a French crowd?” 

“Yes, indeed.” 

“] have often seen French women pray- 
ing before some shrine with a most touch- 
ing expression of reverence and love; but 
I have not seen elsewhere that hushed and 
reverent quiet and that tender awe with 
which an English congregation comes up to 
receive the Holy Communion.” 

“T thought to see that in perfection.” 

“I think you never will, at least I never 
did. I do not know of any solemnity to 
match the silence in an English church fol- 
lowed by the low voice of the clergyman 
when he partakes himself of the sacred ele- 
ments, before he gives them to the peo- 
le.” 

“ But I felt that the show was too cheap. 
Some things meant to be grand were 
sham.” 

“ They are not so rich as we are.” 

“No; but with us shabby, old pulpit 
clothes and pewter communion plate only 
means that the worshippers are poor, or 
unobservant ; here it means that they are 
undatiful.” 

“ Many people would have been delighted 
and astonished with what we have seen. 
It was, at least, pathetic, though it seems 
to me that its chief pathos was for us. To 
me it seemed one of the grandest and 
most sublime sights I ever beheld, for to 
all that gorgeous colouring and barbaric 
adorning, and those pale trailing drifts of 
incense smoke, through which one saw the 
old men’s and the children’s faces, was 
added the certainty that not a soul among 
them was conscious of the tragical with- 
drawa)] into darkness* of the sacred sign. 
It was hidden from their eyes.” 
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We turned as he spoke, and looked back 
at the exquisite spires, and looked ear- 
nestly, for this was to be our last view of 
them. When we reached the hotel we 
found our boxes already brought down 
into the courtyard; the carriage was wait- 
ing which was to take us to the railway, 
for we were to return to Havre that very 
night. Tom and Miss Tott were in it, our 
bill was paid, and we were soon in our 
places in the railway carriage, feeling very 
tired, but too much excited to sleep. 

I was sitting lost in thought, cod thiling 
as if in a dream, when we stopped at a 
station, and Miss Tott, sighing, laid her 
hand on my arm, and said, — 

“You have been gratified, I hope — and 
you, too, Mr. Graham? ” ‘ 

Tom nodded. 

“ No doubt we have all been interested,” 
said Mr. Brardon; “but no two of us have 
seen the same thing. You and! have seen 
what we looked for —a common case; it 
is often difficult tosee anythingelse. Miss 
Graham has accomplished it, and seen 
something startling.” 

“T have seen something superior to any- 
thing I could have hoped,” she answered. 
“Something far finer than my fondest 
dream. I saw kneeling faith and adoring 
love; and those flowers, how lovely they 
looked in the lamp-light. And you, Mr. 
Brandon, did you, could you see anything 
different ? ” 

“Yes; there is no use in denying it. I 
saw lamps that we hire on illumination 
nights at sixpence a dozen. I heard bad 
chanting, and I smelt bad oil; but you 
know the town-clerk at Ephesus said of 
Paul that he was not a blasphemer of the 
goddess.” 

“ Oh! what can you mean by such an al- 
lusion as that?” 

“I'm not sure that Iknow! It only oc- 
curred to me that I should like to follow 
that example.” 

“But I think the town-clerk lied,” ob- 
served Tom. 

“And I think not. I think that while 
showing the more excellent way he was 
very careful not to be rude or disrespect- 
ful. There is all the grace and courtesy 
of the East in that speech at Athens.” 

“ And you actually were not impressed ?” 
cried Miss Tott. 

“No; but I do not complain. I saw 
what I looked for, and what I wen: to see.” 

“He paid two sous for his chair,” said 
Tom; “and he thought that was what the 
show was worth.” 





“But Miss Graham saw something re- 
markable — something unexpected.” 
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Miss Tott, whose hand still lay on my 
arm, looked at me with tender interest, 
and said with conviction, and also as if she 
would persuade me to acknowledge my 
feelings, — 

“She was impressed, Iam sure. Yes, I 
saw that she was overpowered.” 

“I am sorry,” was my answer; “but 
how could I help it? I expected to see 
what you described, but I was obliged to 
see something more like what Mr. Bran- 
don looked at.” 

“ You will never buy such a sight for two 
sous again,” he replied. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


O Kate, nice customs curtsey ery inet vik. 

We dozed when we could that night, 
but were all very tired when we reached 
Havre. My uncle had established himself 
at Wheeler’s Hotel, and gave us a grand 
breakfast there before we went on board, 
which we did about twelve o’clock, all 
feeling weary, especially poor Miss Tott, 
who went to her berth directly, and began 
to be ill before we were out of the har- 
bour. It rained hard all the afternoon till 
dinner-time, which was about five o’clock. 
We, that is Tom and Mr. Brandon and my- 
self had each taken a book, and pretended 
to read; but a gentle snore soon told me 
how Tom was occupied, and Mr. Brandon's 
book shortly after fell on the floor with a 
thump that startled him, and he picked it 
up, making a remark on the lurching of 
the vessel, which I roused myself to hear, 
but presently resigned myself to circum- 
stances, and slept sweetly till Brand came 
in to make preparations for dinner. 

Then we all went to our peculiar dens to 
dress, and my uncle sent me by Mrs. 
Brand a pretty brooch that he had bought 
for me at Havre —an opal set in gold, and 
surrounded by turquoises. I put on my 
best dress, and otherwise adorned myself 
so as to do it honour, and could not help 
wishing that I had remembered to bring 
him something from Chartres. I wished it 
the more, when after dinner Tom produced 
some eau de Cologne and presented it to 
him, and Mr. Brandon bronght out the 
neatest of cigar-cases. Dear old man, he 
was pleased, and, looking with pride at his 
own choice of the brooch, entered into a 
long discussion with Mr. Brandon relative 
to the cost of the said brooch, in which the 
latter displayed a good deal of knowledge 
as to the ornaments worn by ladies, and 
=—oe sums to be given for them. 

e produced two brooches which he had 
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bought for his sisters —the ,only presents 
he was going to take home to his family; 
for all his effects had gone down in the 
ship, and they chiefly consisted of natural 
curiosities. “I felt a sudden wish to come 
home,” he said, “ but I had spent so much 
money that I could only return in a sailing 
vessel, unless I would wait till my step- 
father could send out more to me. I did 
not care to do that, so I sailed from Charles- 
ton, and you know the consequences.” 

In the evening, when lamps were lighted, 
and I was sitting alone in the chief cabin, 
writing a letter.to my sister, he came in 
and said abruptly, “I am going to-morrow, 
Miss Graham.” 

He sat down near me. 

“You know we agreed some time ago 
that your going was to be a loss to me,” I 
replied, “though now that your arm is so 
nearly well ——” 

“ Exactly so; but, as I am going, will 
you accept one of these brooches in mem- 
ory of the raft and everything else ?” 

“What!” I exclaimed, “when you ex- 
pressly told us that you bought them for 
your sisters ?” 

We both laughed. “TI could give her 
something else,” he said; “ but you cannot 
write while you are talking. I wish, then, 
you would close your letter-case.” 

“Why?” 

“Because I cannot help seeing your 
opening words where I sit —‘ My dearest 
Amy.’” 

I closed the case. “And about these 
trifles,’’ he continued, “I should be so 
much flattered if you would choose one.”’ 

He had added a third, —it lay beside 
the brocches on the table, a pretty ring, 
set with pearls. 

“ This,” he said, taking it up and laying 
it on the palm of his hand, “has not the 
disadvantage of having been chosen for 
some other person.” 

“ Ah, you chose it for me, that was kind; 
but is it the custom for gentlemen to make 
presents to ladies ?” 

He looked astonished at my question, 
which made me feel that he must think it 
an odd one; then he smiled to himself, and 
answered after a pause, that it was not the 
‘custom, excepting under special circum- 
| stances. 
| Observing that he seemed a little out of 

countenance, and knowing how ignorant I 
| was, I actually thought I ought to apolo- 
|gize for the implied supposition that he 
‘had done what was not customary, and I 
began to say something of the sort when 
|he hastily checked me. 

“You are perfectly right — perfectly 
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It was only the simplicity of your question 
that took me by surprise. As a general 
rule, ladies do not accept presents, nor do 
men presume to offer them. And yet,” he 
said, looking at my hand with a sort of re- 
gret, “ you go wandering about the world 
so much, that my good stars may never 
guide me across your wake again; and I 
thought that perhaps, without presump- 
tion, I might offer you this tiny thing to 
remind you of a little episode in your life, 
which will bear reflection.’’ 

“It is for the visionary hand. is it not?” 
Icould not help saying, for I had often 
seen him look at my hands with an inter- 
est that nothing else in me appeared to ex- 
cite. 
“ Yes,” he answered. 

“Then I will have the ring. Thank 
you.” 

He handed it to me gravely, and I put it 
on ny little finger; after which we began 
to talk of Chartres and the children and 
the days we had spent together — pleasant 
talk which lasted till tea came in, and with 
it Uncle Rollin and Tom. 

We were within four or five miles of 
Southampton when I went to sleep that 
night, and the last thing I saw was one of 
the lights on the Isle of Wight. 

Poor Miss Tott insisted on being on deck 
all night, thinking it was better for her; 
so I had my cabin to myself, and had just 
finished dressing the next morning, when 
Tom knocked at the door, and I called him 


in. 
He had a fine bunch of flowers in his 


hand, and gave them to me. 

“Well, Brandon’s off,” he said. “I 
went on shore with him, and took leave of 
him.” 

“Mr. Brandon gone?” I exclaimed. 

“Yes,” said Tom, looking a little dis- 
concerted, “and I bought you these in the 
market.” 

« Gone without wishing me good-bye?” 

“ How could he do that when he left be- 
fore you were awake ?” 

“Why did he leave, then, before I was 
awake? Ithink it was very strange — 
very. Yes, I think it was rude of him.” 

“You seem to make the matter of great 
importance,” he muttered. 

« The fact is I was obliged to land early 
myself, and I told him I wassure you 
would be far from wishing him to stay be- 
hind on purpose to take leave of you (he 
has not seen his stepfather for nearly two 
years). So on that assurance he was glad 
to leave a message and go.” 

“I should have been sorry if he had 
stayed out of mere civility to——” 
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“ So I said,” interrupted Tom. 

“Civility to me; but most people would 
not have wished to do such a thing.” 

“You need not be so warm, Dorothea; 
it was not all my doing, though I admit 
that I thought it a good arrangement.” 

“ Indeed. and why ?” 

“Well,if you must know, I wished to 
spare you from betraying a degree of in- 
terest which he would not know what to 
do with, and does not reciprocate.” 

“Tom!” I spoke vehemently ; I was so 
astonished and so indignant. 

“ And it seems,” continued Tom, who 
then looked uncomfortable —“ it seems 
that I was right, for you make the fellow’s 
going of vast consequence.” 

“Tom, will you look at me?” 

I was so angry that I could not bear him 
to keep turning aws«y his face, and my 
whole nature was roxsed to assert itself 
against his strange interference. 

He brought his eyes to meet mine. 
“Come,” he said, “if you really do not 
care for Brandon, there is no harm done.” 

“Yes, there is. You speak as if I had 
really — as if I had actually behaved with 
unlady-like —I mean, with unwomanly 
forwardness.” 

“T have no such thought: I only know 
that you take an interest in him.” 

“Of course, I do; I ought, and shall. 
Who ever heard of that being made a 
fault ?” 

“ What business had he,” said Tom, “ to 
tell me all about his income, and say that 
he found it abundant so long as he did not 
want to marry, and he thought a man was 
much freer and happier single ? ”’ 

“I dare say it came out in the ordinary 
course of conversation.” 

“ But why care so much about the mat- 
ter?” repeated Tom. 

“Tcare that you should mistake me so 
thoroughly, and that you should think you 
have aright to interfere. I do not care 
that Mr. Brandon is gone without shaking 
hands with me, now I know that you con- 
trived it.” 

“ An elder brother is generally supposed 
to have some rights.’’ 

“Qh! Tom, you were older than I long 
ago; but I am a woman now, and you are 
but a youth.” 

“Very well, then,” still crest-fallen and 
abashed ; “if you are neither in love with 
him, nor angry at his maner of going, we 
had better drop the subject.” 

“In love!” I repeated with scorn. “He 
never paid me the slightest attention.” 

I thought I had answered him, but he 
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replied,— 
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“What has that to do with it? Be- 
sides, what is attention ?” 

I was a little posed, never having re- 
ceived any, or seen any paid; but I could 
not appear so to Tom, so I said that it was 
being absorbed in watchful observance 
and interest in another person. 

“Then Brandon paid none. (I'll put 
those flowers in water, or your warm hand 
will fade them.) Then, he or she who 
pays attention may love its object, or may 
not (decidedly may not); for I have seen 
some paid which” (he poured water into 
my fixed vase, and put the flowers in it) 
— “which I am expressly told implied 
only a natural and proper degree of in- 
terest. There, if you will change the 
water daily, they will last for some time.” 

He went out, quietly shutting the door 


behind him, while I stood stockstill in a! gry 


whirl of agitation, with which mingled 
some fear lest Mr. Brandon might have 
guessed his reason for proposing to dis- 
pense with a leave-taking, and a little re- 
gret at this unceremonious departure. 

It was true certainly that he interested 
me, but so he did others. Uncle Rollin 
had taken to him from the first. Tom 
liked to hear him talk. Mrs. Brand was 
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all mind him; he never interfered with my 
comfort.” 

“But now he is gone, can’t I have my 
lessons more regularly ? ” 

“ Ay, to be sure, to be sure; I'll give 
you one directly after prayers.” 

I took my lesson ; it lasted only an hour, 
but I felt as if it never would be over. At 
j last I was released and went quickly into 
|my cabin, almost tumbling over Tom, who 
| was sitting in the doorway. He caught 
j me in his arms, and held me while he 

ushed the door to with his foot, and then 

e kissed me and said, “ You're not angry, 
Dorothea?” 

“T have been angry.” 

“ You are not now; I did not mean any 
harm.” 

“T don’t think I am —particularly an- 





“ Well, I am sorry; give me a kiss. I 
really am sorry.” 

“So I kissed him, and we were recon- 
'ciled ; but, alas! sad mischance, no sooner 
| had he left me alone than this new turn of 
affairs utterly subdued me. I felt how 
cross I had been to Tom. His seeking a 
‘reconciliation of his own accord softened 


|me. Even then I had many regrets about 





his open admirer; why then all this him, and some fears for his future; and 
alarm because he excited the same feeling, now he was gentle and anxious to concil- 


and none other, in my mind? At first,|iate. So I was touched, and began to 
when left alone that fine morning, I felt shed tears. I cried and sobbed too, partly 
frightened, thinking that I must have be- at Tom’s humility, but partly because | 
haved foolishly; but more mature reflec-| was vexed with Mr. Brandon, and also 
tion made me certain of the contrary, and, | sorry that I should never see him again. 

remembering Miss Tott’s presence in the} Well, it was a great pity, but I could 
yacht, I hastened in to breakfast, eyes | not _ it. I had cried myself happier 
sparkling with the remains of excitement, | again, dried my eyes, and reached that 
head a little higher than usual, and mind | stage of return to common feelings when 
bent on proving that my spirits were far one goes to the glass to see how red one’s 
from depressed by the departure of our|eyes are, when Tom knocked again, and 
guest. came in exclaiming, “ Oh, Dorothea ! —— 

Though we were within fifty yards of | but what’s the matter? You’ve been cry- 
the pier-head, and in perfectly still water, | ing.” 

Miss Tott would not venture below; so | I did not say anything. 

when I had seen her, pale but hungry, en-| “Could anything be more unlucky? 

joying a substantial breakfast under Mrs.' Here is Brandon come on board again. 
rand’s auspices, I began my own. The fact is he said he should.” 

Uncle Rollin complimented me on my| “Oh, I cannot see him now, Tom; I 
appearance almost as soon as he came in. cannot possibly. He would see that I 
“Such a colour in your cheeks, my dear! have been crying. Oh, do devise some 
The sea suits her, doesn’t it, Tom? One’ excuse.” 
would hardly know her for the little white-| “You won’t see him. Oh, Dolly, you 
faced thing that came on board from Ip-' must; it would look so odd. What is to 
swich. Hungry this morning, eh? that’s be done? it’s all my fault.” 
well. And so Brandon’s gone—a good| “He must be asked to stay luncheon.” 
fellow, a fine fellow; never sailed witha| Tom said he would go and press him to 
better.” stay, but he came back saying that it 

“No, uncle; but you are not sorry to could not be done; Brandon had brought 
be alone, I dare say.” |his step-father on board, and could only 

“I don’t say that exactly. I did not at stay a quarter of an hour. 
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While he was away on his errand I had 
felt that, after all Tom had said, I could 
not possibly let Mr. Brandon see the least 
appearance of regret in my manner, lest 
he should attribute it to sorrow at his 
departure; and I thought sincerely enough 
that I would much rather not see him at 
all than be seen with the traces of tears on 
my face, and I actually trembled at the 
notion of encountering him. I had no veil 
but the one that had laid over the dead 
baby ; so when Tom said I must come on 
deck, I snatched up a bonnet (there was 
some shade in a bonnet then), Tom put a 
scarf on for me, and I had a brown parasol. 

He came on deck with me and whispered, 
“ All right, hold the parasol well over you.” 

I saw somebody’s legs, and a voice be- 
longing to them said, “ Miss Graham, I am 
glad to see you again.” 

I shook hands mechanically, but kept the 
fringe of my parasol fluttering over my eyes 
till I found that an introduction was going 
on between me and somebody else. “ Allow 
me — my father.” Now I was obliged to 
look up, and I saw a very aged gentleman 
standing beside him, a most venerable man 
with snowy hair. He took off his hat and 
paid me some trifling compliment, then he 
told me that he had come down to South- 
ampton to see his ron, who had written 
him word when to expect him. 

I said, “I am so sorry my uncle is not on 
board.” 

“I regret it much,” he replied. “I 
should have liked to thank him for his 
goodness and his hospitality ; but I hope to 
see him and you, and you also, lieutenant 
(addressing Tom), at my house. My daugh- 
ter and Brandon’s sisters will be most 
happy, most proud to make your acquaint- 
ance.” 

Such a charming old man I have seldom 
seen: he was half a head taller than his 
son, who was little above the middle 
height ; and as he stooped towards me and 

aid his compliments, then turning, laid his 
and lightly on the shoulder from which a 
sling for the injured arm depended, there 
was a grace and suavity in his manner, a 
cordial affection in his expression of glad- 
ness at having him home again that I could 
not admire enough. 

As he talked Mr. Brandon regarded him 
with satisfaction, and I thought it was evi- 
dent that he had come on board, not only 
that his father might express his obliga- 
tions to my uncle, but that he might show 
us a relation of whom he was evidently so 
proud. 

He seemed to be about eighty years of 
age, hada radiant smile, and could attract 
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everybody. Mrs. Brand was charmed ; the 
sailors obviously revered his old white head 
that towered so much above theirs. 

He went over the yacht with Tom and 
his attentive son, and I, meanwhile, stood 
gazing towards Southampton, watching the 
green weeds which the rising tide was 
slowly washing backwards and forwards, 
but not thinking of them. No; my thoughts 
were very uncomfortable. I was ill at ease, 
for when my eyes had met Mr. Brandon’s, 
an intelligent look had leaped out of his: 
he saw, I knew he saw, that I had been 
shedding tears, and his cordial manner had 
changed instantly to one of restraint and 
even of embarrassment. 

So I gazed over the vessel's side at the 
old wall of Southampton, and the weed, 
and the Jersey steamer, just in, and letting 
off her steam in shrill jerks of sound. 

At last Mr. Brandon came up the com- 
pon stepped to my side, and lifted his 

at. 


“We are going now, Miss Graham. 
Good-bye.” 

“ Good-bye.” 

“What shall I wish you? Another pa- 
tient, I think, since you are so skilful.” 

“ What, another! when I have found the 
present one quite beyond my manage- 
ment.” 

“ I wish, then, that the next may be less 
refractory.” 

“In that case I may echo the wish.” 

“ And less troublesome, and as grateful.” 

“TI must not expect such a paragon. 
Good-bye ; a pleasant journey.” 

“ And if, when he goes away, he gives 
you a ring, don’t wear it? ” 

“Why not?” 

“ Because it would be very unfair, if you 
wore that fellow's ring, and not mine.” 

He laughed, and glanced at my hand; 
true enough, his ring was not there, and I 
felt tempted to tell him that I was wearing 
it, notwithstanding, for it was in the little 
locket round my neck; but I resisted the 
temptation, and now the aged stepfather 
was making his adieux, and so with smiles 
and mutual compliments, offers of hospital- 
ity, jokes, and thanks we all parted. 

“My uncle will be very thankful to have 
missed all this gratitude,” said Tom, look- 
ing after them as they kissed their hands 
in the boat. “ How that fine old fellow 
talked — as if Brandon was anything better 
than another father’s son! Well, Doro- 
thea, your eyes are tolerable uow: shall 
we go ashore, order a fly, and take a drive 
among the fields?” 

I knew he proposed this for my amuse- 
ment, and I had been quite long enough at 
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sea to think of fields with delight, soT 
agreed; and when we had taken leave of 
Miss Tott, who was going to town by the 
next train, we set forth, and he was so af- 
fectionate and kind all that day that I for- 
gave him over and over again, for what he 
had said in the morning. Besides, I had 
seen Mr. Brandon; his joyous laugh, and 
air of pretended malice when he talked of 
that fellow’s ring, had done me good, and 
restored my self-respect ; for now I thought, 
though he saw tears, he had also seen that 
I was not wearing his present, and my ap- 
parent carelessness of it has not hurt him, 
— only amused him. 


From The Spectator. 
ROME AND BERLIN. 


Tr is difficult in this Jesuit controversy 
to assign the palm of fooiishness to Rome 
or to Berlin. Nothing can be more injudi- 
cious, from a political, and even an ecclesi- 
astical point of view, than the Pope’s ex- 
hortation to all good Catholics to keep on 

raying, in the hope that “a stone from 

eaven nay crush the [German] Colossus,” 
or the apparent admission contained in his 

uestion, “ What has changed the Catholic 

ishops from loyal subjects into dangerous 
conspirators.” He perhaps meant only to 
ask why they should be treated as conspi- 
rators, but the Allocution has already been 
seized upon in Germany as proof positive 
that the Papacy is not only hostile to the 
German Empire, which was perhaps in- 
evitable, but that it is striving to dissolve 
the newly won unity of the German peo- 

le. A suspicion of that kind not only 
irritates all German Protestants and Lib- 
eral Catholics, but arrays against Catho- 
licism the spiritual force of a patriotism 
entertained by Catholics and Protestants 
alike, a force so potent that it may pave 
the way for a considerable schism. On 
the other hand, Prince Bismarck, with all 
his ability, has clearly got himself into an 
impasse, from which he can escape only by 
beating down the strong fabric which bars 
his way, or by a more or less humiliating re- 
treat. Moved, it would seem, by the fea. 
eral Council, which did not consider his 
own Bill strong enough, he has accepted 
the measure of direct persecution intro- 
duced by the leaders of the majority. 
Under this Bill, the Government is di- 
rected, not authorized, to dissolve the Or- 
der of Jesus and its affiliated Societies, to 
remove its members from all control of 
education, and to sentence them to reside 
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under surveillance in certain appointed 
places; that is, is compelled to punish 
nearly 3,090 persons for their religious 
opinions by the civil power. The Prince, 
indeed, alleges that he is not attacking the 
Order for opinions, but for disloyal con- 
duct in intriguing for the overthrow of 
the German Empire, conduct of which he 
has the proofs in his hands; but this must 
be merely an excuse to justify himself in 
the eyes of the Liberal world. If he had 
the proofs, he would produce them, and 
leave the guilty members of the Society 
to the judgment of the Courts of Law, 
which would inflict much more severe sen- 
tences than one of residence in a specified 
place. Ile would avoid such a ridiculous 
measnre as a decree of dissolution, which 
cannot prevent the Jesuits from remaining 
by voluntary obedience an organized body, 
and by dispersing them rather increases 
than diminishes their spiritual force. The 
Act is clearly intended as a menace to the 
Vatican — which will reply, we imagine, 
by a decree dissolving the German branch 
of the Society, and making all its members 
regular clergy — and is uttely useless, un- 
less he is prepared to apply the same coer- 
cion to the parish priests who teach the 
Ultramontane opinions, that is, unless he 
is prepared to abolish religious liberty 
among one-half of the German people. 
He clearly cannot do that unless he can 
carry out a schism, and must either found 
a new Church —a task unsuited to our 
times, and probably impracticable — or re- 
main passive, that is, must be defeated in 
the eyes of Germany and mankind. The 
case of the Bishop of Ermeland exhibits 
the difficulty in its most easily intelligible 
form. The Bishop excommunicated two 
Catholic Professors. He was required by 
the civil department of religion and educa- 
tion to retract his excommunication. As 
that act, however, whether wise or foolish, 
just or unjust, had been performed by the 
Bishop in the exercise of his spiritual 
function, a function recognized by the na- 
tional laws, it was impossible for him to 
comply, and he has written back a some- 
what haughtily worded refusal. The Gov- 
ernment, under these circumstance:, must 
either acquiesce in that refusal, that is, 
ciautteten itself defeated, or punish the 
Bishop of Ermeland by secular means for 
a purely spiritual act, that is, must avow- 
edly persecute a Catholic divine for main- 
taining by spiritual weapons only the dis- 
cipline of his Church. That is persecu- 
tion, clearly, and persecution attempted 
solely because the victim believes as four- 
teen millions of his countrymen, at all 
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events profess likewise to believe. It is 
precisely as if the English Chancellor of 
the Exchequer were to levy a double in- 
come-tax from Mr. Spurgeon because he 
had recommended the exclusion of an 
heretical brother from the Baptist com- 
munion. There is no pretext here of an 
injury done or intended to the State, of 
an alliance with the foreigner, or of in- 
trigue against the Sovereign; the act is a 
purely spiritual one, and carries with it no 
secular consequences, and the punishment 
can be made consistent and equitable only 
by its extension to all Catholics who do 
not consent to take their religion from the 
State. It may be argued that the mere 
withdrawal of State support, which is as 
yet the only penalty threatened, is no such 
great penalty, after all; but that only 
makes the Chancellor’s action the more 
dangerous to the State. Severe persecu- 
tion cows all but the strongest spirits, and 
raises in the masses a kind of presumption 
that there must somehow or other be a 
reason for such tyranny; but petty perse- 
cution has no result except a belief in its 
objects that they cannot expect common 
justice at the hands of a Government so 
prejudiced and so small. If that belief 
were confined to the clergy it would not 
perhaps much matter, but the laity see 
very clearly that if the State can punish 
a Bishop for uttering an excommunication, 
it can punish a priest for giving advice, 
that is, it can terminate the religious free- 
dom which the followers of this creed con- 
sider essential to their spiritual well-being. 
They are, in fact, ordered under penalties 
to believe as the State believes. How 
English Liberals, and particularly Liberals 
who deny the right of the State to profess 
a belief, can approve such a policy is to us 
uuintelligible, or intelligible only on the 
ground that their hatred and dread of Cath- 
olicism overcome their political principles. 
Even on that ground, however, the action 
of the German Parliament is injudicious as 
well as oppressive. Supposing the Catholic 
doctrines bad and pernicious to those who 
hold them, they will only hold them all 
the more strongly because they are de- 
nounced by the State. All the pride of 
individuality and all the love of freedom 
will be roused in support of the faith under 
which, as most Englishmen believe, those 
qualities are usually far too strongly sup- 

ressed. We have seen the process in 
reland, where a people persecuted for 
centuries with a severity impossible in 
Germany learned from that very persecu- 
tion to identify their Church with all that 
was noblest in their own aspirations, to 
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consider it their defender and voluntary 
scape-goat, to regard a priesthood quite 
sufficiently arrogant and curiously divided 
from them by foreign training as the nat- 
ural leaders of the popular party. It was 
the same with our own Puritans; as long 
as they were oppressed, they were held to 
be the champions of the people; and it 
will, if the policy continues, be the same 
in Germany, with this result, that one-half 
the popufation will regard the Empire as 
a doubtful advantage purchased at an 
almost intolerable price. Tne plainest 
facts of British history ought to teach 
German Liberals the danger of the path 
they are pursuing. Centuries of war did 
not alienate the Scotch and the English na- 
tions as centuries of common glory have 
left us alienated from the Irish people 
whose minds were poisoned by persecu- 
tion. What Scotchman but is proud of 
the Empire he for eight centuries resisted, 
and what Irish Catholic is proud of the 
Empire he for six centuries helped to 
build? The single explanation of that 
difference —for the Highlander is Celt 
and Catholic—is that in Scotland we 
adopted the policy of which Cavour was 
= and in Ireland the policy to which 
ismarck unwillingly consents. 


From The Spectator. 
NEWS FROM THE STARS. 


Art the last meeting of the Royal Astro- 
nomical Society, Dr. Huggias, the eminent 
spectroscopist, made an extraordinary 
statement respecting the motions taking 
place among the Stars. The results he 
announces are so wonderful, that it will be 
well briefly to explain how they have been 
obtained, as well as their relation to what 
had formerly been known upon the subject. 

Our readers are doubtless aware that 
the Stars are not really fixed, but are 
known to be travelling swiftly through 
space. To ordinary observation the stars 
seem unmoving; nor indeed can the as- 
tronomer recoguize any signs of motion 
save by prolonged observation. But if the 
exact place of a star be carefully deter- 
mined at any time, and again many years 
later,a measurable displacement cau be 
recognized; year after year, and century 
after century, the motion thus determined 
proceeds, until at length the star may be 
removed by a considerable arc (or what is 
so regarded by astronomers accustomed to 
deal with the minutest displacements) from 
the position it had formerly occupie 
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But, in general, these movements afford 
no means of estimating the real rate at 
which the stars are travelling through 
space. In the first place, a star might be 
moving with enormous rapidity towards or 
from the earth, and yet seem to be quite 
fixed on the star-vault, —just as the light 
of a rapidly-approaching or receding train 
seems to occupy an unchanging position if 
the train’s course is at the moment ia the 
direction of the line of sight. It is only 
what may be called the thwart-motion of 
the star that the astronomer can recognize 
by noting stellar displacements. But even 
this motion he cannot estimate —in miles 
per second, say—unless he knows how 
far off the sun is; and astronomers know in 
truth very little about stedar distances. 

Now it seems, at first sight, altogether 
hopeless to attempt to measure the rate at 
which a star is approaching or receding. 
No change of brightness could be looked 
for, nor indeed could any observed change 
be trusted as an evidence of changed dis- 
tance, since stars are liable to real changes 
of brilliancy, much as our owr sun is liable 
to be more or less spot-marked. But the 
distances of the stars are so enormous that 
no conceivable rate of approach or reces- 
sion could affect their brilliancy discernibly. 
Only the most rapid thwart-motions yet 
recognized would carry a star over 4 space 
equal to the moon’s seeming diameter in 
500 years, so that a corresponding motion 
of recess or approach would only change a 
star’s distance to about the same relative 
extent, and itis obvious that such a change 
could not make a star, even in that long 
period, change appreciably in brightness. 

It will seem, then, utterly credible that 
astronomers have learned not merely 
whether certain stars are receding or ap- 
proaching, but have actually been enabled 
to determine respecting this kind of motion 
what they cannot determine respecting the 
more obvious thwart-motion, viz., the rate 
at which the motion takes place. 

This is rendered possible by what is 
known of the nature of light. Light travels 
through space in waves, not a3 a direct 
emanation. Now let us compare a star’s 
action in eraitting such wave3 with some 
known kind of wave-action, and we shall at 
once recognize the effects of very rapid 
motion on the star’s part. Conceive a 
fixed paddle-wheel turning at a uniform 
rate in water, and that every biade as it 
reaches the water raises one wave, that 
wave being transmitted in a given dircc- 
tion. Then there would be a succession 
of waves separated from each other by a 
constant distance. But suppose the paddle- 
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wheel itself to be carried in the given 
direction. It is clear that after one blade 
has raised its wave, the next blade, de- 
scending in the same time as before, will 
reach the water clozer to the preceding 
wave than if the paddle-wheel had been at 
rest ; for the moving wheel will have car- 
ried the blade closer, so that noi a succes- 
sion of waves will result as before, but they 
will have their crestscloser together. And 
obviously, if the wheel were carried in the 
contrary direction, the wave-crests would 
be farther apart than if the wheel iad been 
at rest. 

Thus, reverting to the stars, we infer 
that if astaris approaching, the light which 
comes to u3 from it will have its waves 
closer together than if the star were at 
rest, and vice versd. Now the distance be- 
tween the wave-crests of lizht signifies a 
difference of colour, the longer waves pro- 
ducing red and orange light; waves of me- 
dium length, yellow and green light; and 
the shorter waves producing blue, indigo, 
and violet light. So that if a star were 
shining with pure red light, it might by 
approaching very rapidly be caused to ap- 
pear yellow or even blue or indigo, accord- 
ing to the rate of approach ; while ifastar 
were shining with pure indigo light, it 
might by receding very rapidly be caused 
to appear green or yellow, or even orange 
or red. 

But stars do not shine with pure-col- 
oured light, bat with a mixture of all the 
colours of the rainbow; so that the attempt 
to estimate a star’s rate of approach or 
recession by its colour would fail, even 
though stars moved fast enough to pro- 
duce colour-changes. The spectroscopist 
has, however, a much more delicate means 
of dealing with the matter. The rain- 
bow-tiuted streak forming a star’s spec- 
trum is crossed by known dark lines; and 
these serve a3 veritable mile-marks for the 
spectroscopist. If one of these lines in 
the spectrum of any star i3 seen to be 
shifted towards the red end, the observer 
knows that the star is receding, and that 
swiftly; if the shift is towards the violet 
end, he knows that the star is swiftly ap- 
proaching. 

Now Dr. [uggins had been able nearly 
four years ago iv apply this method to the 
case of the bright star Sirius, though his 
instrumental means were not then suifi- 
cient to render him quite certain a3 to the 
result. Siill he was ab'e to announce with 
some degree of confi lence that Sirius is re- 
ceding at arate exceeding twenty miles 
per second. In order that he might ex- 
tend the method to other stars, the Royal 
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Society placed at his disposal a fire tele- 
scope, 15 inches in aperture, and specially 
adapted to gather as much light as possi- 
sible with that aperture. Suitable spec- 
troscopic appliances were also provided 
for the delicate work Dr. Huggins was to 
undertake. It was but last winter that 
the instrument was ready for work; but 
already Dr. Huggins has obtained the 
most wonderful news from the stars with 
its aid. He finds that many of the stars 
are travelling far more swiftly than had 
been supposed. Arcturus, for example, is 
travelling towards us at the rate of some 
fifty miles per second, and as his thwart- 
motion is fully as great (for this star’s dis- 
tance has been estimated), the actual ve- 
locity with which he is speeding through 
space caunot be less than 70 miles per 
second. Other stars are moving with cor- 
responding velocities. 

But amidst the motion thus detected, 
Dr. Iluggins has traced the signs of law. 
First hz can trace a tendency among the 
starsin one part of the heavens to approach 
the earth, while the stars in the opposite 
part of the heavens are receding from us; 
and the stars which are approaching lie 
on that side of the heavens towards which 
Herschel long since taught us that the sun 
is travelling. But there are stars not 
obeying this simple law; and amongst 
these Dr. Iluggins recognizes instances of 
that community of motion to which a mod- 
ern student of the stars has given the 
name of star-drift. It happens, indeed, 
that one of the most remarkable of these 
instances relates to five well-known stars; 
which had been particularly pointed to as 
forming a drifting set. It had been as- 
serted more than two years ago that cer- 
tain five stars of the Plough or Charles’s 
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Wain —the stars known to astronomers 
as Beta, Gamma, Delta, Epsilon, and Zeta 
of the Great Bear —are drifting bodily 
through space. The announcement seemed 
to many very daring, yet its author (trust- 
ing in the mathematical analysis of the 
evidence) expressed unquestioning confi- 
dence; he asserted, moreover, that: when- 
ever Dr. Huggins applied the new method 
of research, he would find that those five 
stars are either all approaching or all re- 
ceding, and at the same rate, from the 
earth. The result has justified his confi- 
dence as well in his theory as in Dr. Hug- 
gins’s mastery of the new method. Those 
five stars are found to be all receding from 
the earth at the rate of about thirty miles 
per second. 

This result at once illustrates the inter- 
esting nature of Dr. Huggins’s discover- 
ies, and affords promise of future revela- 
tions even more interesting. The theories 
hitherto accepted respecting the constitu- 
tion of the stellar universe have been tried 
against the views recently propounded, 
with a result decidedly in favour of the 
latter. We may feel assured that the 
matter will not rest here. A simple and 
decisive piece of evidence, such as that we 
have described, wi!l invite many to exam- 
ine afresh the theories respecting the stel- 
lar heavens which have so long been re- 
ceived unquestioningly. The theory of 
star-drift is associated with others equally 
novel, and which admit equally well of be- 
ing put tothe test. We venture to pre- 
dict that before many years have passed, 
there will be recognized in the star depths 
a variety of constitution and a — 
of arrangemengstartlingly contrasted wit 
the general uniformity of structure recog- 
nized in the teachings at present canpiel 





A Prize Vase. —In the course of excavations 
at Capua, a prize vase has recently been found, 


in the year 882 3.c. The skeleton that lay in 
the tomb beside it is probably that of the win- 
ner. Unlike our costly cups, it 1s simply an 
amphora of ciay, with a painting that repre- 
sents on one side the goddess Athene burling her 
spear ani striding between two columns, which 
indicate the place of contest, each column being 
surmounted by a figure of Victory; on the other 


| 


which was won at the gymnastic sports at Athens | bearded old man, with branch of office in his 





side a group of wrestlers, with a youth on the 
left looking on, and an umpire on the right, a 


hand. On the front is written the name of the 
chief magistrate at Athens for the year, and the 
words *‘ a prize from Athens,’? Such vases are 
rare, and, apart from their archsolcgical value 
in determining the character of this branch of 
art at a particular time, awaken a more general 
interest from the circumstances in which they 
are found, Public Opinion, 
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From The Academy. 
THE HANSEATIC HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


In Whitsun-week 1871, a new historical 
society was founded at Liibeck, for the pur- 
pose of combining once more all those 
cities which, in former ages, had been mem- 
bers of the German Hansa. According to 
a resolution passed at the tite, invitations 
to join this purely literary resurrection of 
the famous old league were sent to no less 
than ninety-two towns, maritime and in- 
land, and including those which long since 
have been separated from the body politic 
of Germany —the cities of Livonia and 
Esthonia, as well as of Holland. At the 
annual meeting which took place at Lii- 
beck on the 21st and 22nd of May last, a 
very interesting report was brought up by 
the council. It states that thirty-eight of 
the cities have not only answered in the 
affirmative, but are willing to contribute, 
according to their means, an annual share 
to support the publications of the society. 
Considerable sums indeed will be forth- 
coming from Hamburg, Bremen, and Li- 
beck, from Cologne and Berlin, and from 
the principal towns of the Baltic and of 
Westphalia. Amsterdam, Llarderwijk, Ven- 
loo, Deventer, Campen, Arnheim, and even 
diminutive Bolsward and Zutphen, have 
joined the new fraternity with sums in 
—— to their respective importance. 

“leven ot.er places have expressed their 
thanks, and added their regret that they 
were not able to join in the same way; 
whilst the remaining forty-two have, up to 
this time, not thought it worth while to 
answer at all. Besides this civic member- 
ship, there is another individual one, which, 
since last years meeting, has risen from 
ninety to about 120, a gathering of friends 
and students of medizval history, govern- 
ment and city officials, keepers of record 
offices, professors of universities and high- 
schools, merchants, lawyers, artists, &c. 

An annual payment of two thalers will se- 
cure to each member a copy of the jour- 
nal, the first annual number of which is to 
contain this year’s report, and several im- 
portant contributions to the history and 
the laws of the Hansa Confederation. Dur- 
ing the meeting itself, a circumstantial ac- 
count was communicated respecting the 
two chief works which have been taken in 
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‘superintend the new one, the chief labour 
| being entrusted to two young scholars, 


natives of Livonia, anJ pupil: of Professor 
Waitz, of Gottingen, Drs. Héhlbaum and 
von der Ropp. The most important mate- 


‘rials for this collection are extent in the 


archives of Prussia proper and the Ger- 
man provinces of Russia. The second 
work, which also will soon be begun, is a 
collection of such documents, charters, de- 
spatches, and letters, as have a more gen- 
eral bearing upon the history and adminis- 
tration of the Hanseatic League, and which 
for this reason cannot be printed in the 
more local collections issued by the special 
historical societies of Liibeck, Hamburg, 
Bremen, Brunswick, Stralsund, Cologne, 
&c. A third undertaking was unanimous! 

adopted by the late gathering. viz., an edi- 
tion of the oldest version or versions of 
the ancient Liibeck code of laws, to which 
public attention has been directed by an 
excellent paper of Professor Frensdorff, of 
Gottingen. Dr. Wehrmann, the principal 
archivist at Liibeck, then communicated to 
the society his researches on the origin of 
the ancient patrician families of that city, 
and their relations with and difference from 
the families of the nobility and gentry. 
Professor Mantels followed with a descrip- 
tion of the ways and means by which the 
old Liibeck traders fetched rélics of the 
saints from England (Canterbury) and 
from Venice, and Professor Pauli, of Gét- 
tingcn, discussed the early use and the 
value of the word “ II[ansa” in English 
documents of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries. A visit was also made to the 
old archives, still kept in a lofty c'vapel of 
St. Mary’s Church, called the “Threse” 
(Thesauraria), and the magoificent char- 
ters granted by the Kings of Engl:nd to 
Ilansa merchants, beginning with [lenry 
III., besides many other documents refer- 
ring to the Steelyard in London, were dis- 
played and commented upon from various 
sides. It is not unlikely that our own Pub- 
lic Record Office and the Guildhall Records 
will soon be visited again by some collabo- 
rators of the new society, as the early share 
which the government and the commerce 
of England took in the propagation of the 
Hansa has not yet been adequately eluci- 
dated. A proper selection for publication 
amongst the great masses of documents 





hand by the society. The first is to be an 
edition of the so-called Recesses, i.e., the 
transactions of the old Hanseatic parlia- 
ments, beginning with 1431, as the earlier 
ones down to that year are already in 
course of publication under the direc- 
tion of the Munich Historical Commission. 
The editor of this first series will likewise 


bearing on the subject can never be made 
without repeated researches in the stores 
of such incomparable collections. The next 
annual gathering of the Hanseatic Histori- 
cal Society will be held at Brunswick, in 
Whitsun-week 1873. 








